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' — The rippling wheat fields of Kan- 
KANSAS ^^^9 sunlit plains and hillsides^ 
its lakes and rivers, form a pleas- 
ant pattern of peace and content- 
Int that adds to the pictorial beauty of Your America. 

The state's normal yield of wheat is one- fourth of 
the nation's total production. Large herds of cattle 
graice on the countryside. Oil and gas wells, rich fnin- 
eral deposits, are among the many natural resources. 

Union Pacific rails unite Kansas with the East and 
the Pacific Coast. Over its "strategic middle route" 
it transports the state's products — produas that con- 
cribuie to the nation's welfare in war and in peace. 

UNION PACIFIC 

RAl LROAD 



Kansas, today, ofTers ample opportunity for indus- 
trial enterprise as well as for agricultural develop- 
ment. It provides an open gateway for Americans 
willing to work for whatever they wish out of life- 
Kansas and Union Pacific are striving together for 
victory — striving to uphold the splendid American 
tradition of giving everyone an equal chance to 
plan and work for success and future security. 

9 Lhfen tf> '*YOVR AMEKICA" 
— Mutual niri wo rk — 1 1 '« ry Sit tiday 
aJitrtimH, 4 pm, E, T. 
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The tire with the built-in rock absorber 



A typical example of B- F, Goodrich devehpmeut in rubber 



TRUCKS like this one move and 
dump cen and twelve- ton loads as 
easily and almost as quickly as you 
throw a shovelful of coal in the furnace. 

But when one of these big tifes hits 
rock, it's a piledriver blow, a sharp 
impact with tons behind it. And rocks 
just can't be avoided in off-the-road 
flervicc. Big four and five*fooc tires are 
cosdy ( the rear tires in the picture cost 
$650 apiece). Often, under impact, 
these tires bruised^ blew out. This meant 
expensive delays, repairs or discarding 
tire. 



F. Goodrich engineers set to 
work, developed a new principle of 
tire construction, put a '*rock absorber*' 
under the tread co provide greater 
protection against bruising and blow- 
outs. Between the tread and the plies 
of the tire they pm four breakers, 
layers of rubber-coated rayon cord 
fabric, insulated rhem wirh cushions of 
special shock -resisting rubber. 

Under impact the cords in these 
breakers stretch and return to iheir 
original position, distributing the force 
of the blow and allowing it to be 
absorbed by the rubber between them. 



Thus the shock passed on to the cord 
body of the tire is greatly reduced. 

Users say their records show B. F. 
Goodrich tires built this way often lasr 
twice as long. Repair biLls are cut. 
Delays reduced. 

This development is typical of those 
going on constantly at B. E Goodrich. 
Developments which improve the 
service of tires for trucks, buses, 
passenger cars, airplanes, farm tractors, 
farm implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

B.F. Goodrich 

Truck & Bus Tires 



COUNT THE BUSINESSES WITH THEIK ROOTS IN ALUMINUM 
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ust a new word for an old idea 



llirt'<i )t'arii aj:** we at Alcoa colncil a wonl to cles^crilw* *Hetting 
your imagitiation fimr, then enpiiieeriiig your idea*^ down to earth*^. 

The word tcKik hold and became a part of tlie language. 

But **ima*;iaeorini2'' in alnrniniim reallv jitarU'd more ihan 
50 yrar?> aj^o wlicn Charles Martin Hall, tin* Iwent v *two-year-<>ld 
Oberllii college lad labored in his fa therms wrH>d>hcd and found 
the moiicrn way to make aluminum. 

Then a group of adventurouii young men in Fitt;^ burgh scraped 
together ^20,000 to build a pilot plant to U8c the- Hall prorei^??— 
and that again wa^ ''imagint*«ring'\ 

Truly ihene men were smttll basineitSn Their output was^ f^niall. 
They worked with small cuetomers. They helped them with 
ideas and mcthoris. ^ 

These small busifiesi^es prospered. Today il's^ a job just l<i 
count all the businesses with their roots in aluminum. 

There is stil! rocmi for many more, and we are ready li> help 
as in the pa^t. 

Alimi^lm CuilPANY OF AMEBicAt 2125 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19» Penniiylvania. 




ALL COMMERCIAL CAR PROGRESS WASN'T ^ | 

rl q\ the v^3T ^^^'^^^ lu 



The engine of a motor truck or bus and 
the gasoline that powers it are not separate 
things, but are two parts of a single unit — 
power for motor transportation. Thus, if 
the antiknock value of gasoline is improved 
and engines can take advantage of this 
improvement — progress has been made. 

The requirement for aviation gasoline 
for the war effort has necessitated the 
building of a tremendous capacity for the 
production of high octane fuels. Although 
at the present time this equipment is being 
used exclusively for the production of avi- 
ation fuelj it is readily adaptable to the 
production of motor fuels far superior to 
those marketed in the pre-war period. 

Immediately after the war the petro* 
leum industry will be able to supply gaso- 
line of far higher quality , , , gasoline that 
in engines designed to utilize it will give 
more power, more mileage, better per« 
formance. Thus, the foundation for more 
efficient engines is already laid. 




ETHYi CORFORATIO 

Chrysler Building, New York City 

Manufacturer of Ethyl fluld^ used by oil companies to im- 
provetheanttknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 



Wortiine pr<»sr«fi by Amorko's petroteuin induttry hoi paved 

the w«y f^r flffidam^nfal progreii In po»t-wor ciutomoblte eriglne deiEgn, 



Figure it out yourself 
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GEORGE S. IVIAY COMPANY 
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How Broke it Oreot Britain? 



Jyniys B. Wood 21 



Her own ll^aifc^ make a rturprl»ing answer 

Can W« Tome Bysmess Cycles? Ada Lillian Buih 23 

Everybody taJkji about bu«me.**s ^ycifti, what shall we do'' 

Congresf Checks Iff Tool Kit Charles P. Trussed 25 

The Constitution gave them their iob 

King Coat Expands His Empire Carlisle Borgeron 27 

Our most prolific natural renourci; has ideaa to bum 

How rhe World's Biggest Gamble Was Lost I, G, Dillon 28 

Germany bet her entin* naiional economy on victory 

Lof The Foor Indian Bureau Herbert Corey 31 

With 2()tWi In^lian laws in «-nf'itcf. John Collier is buJiy 

Shield Against Health Hazards C. Lester Walker 34 

40.rKK).r>0<J p<^r«on.s altt'ady have bought protect 1 fin 

Bootstraps or Balance Wheel? Harold M. Fleming 42 

"d4:iupe<l-up'* loafia to buy runtnmeni will help nobody 



Moking Self- Criticism Fay 

Thv hrewer* are their own nevrrt^-rtC critics 



Aiken Welch 46 



Business Men in the Wards 



Jean Muir 90 



jft^ Hands Across the Plow Harold Severson 50 

Nt'w n'Tviriv* help hoth farmenf and twink- r>. 

1 Bu^ 

1^ 



iEGULAt FEATURES: 
8. Notebooir 7 Mendgemenfs Wdihmgton LeHer 17 

Cepftal Scenes . . , And What'i Behind Them 9S 
Oiivr puinimi Charits iht few 



LAWifNCl $. HUiLff— Ml««r 
ratli ll«eiiA_MM«e^ l^^*' ilSTIi DOU^IA S 0 ^«t^ mt M mm4 rrt»fi»« 
a««M«*t l^lfM'Y— AtT liOWN, W i HAMIili. CMAlllS A • PtlNM. DONH LATNl 

c^Hiwti«f i4tf9r-.Miiiitt coirr 

OtiON ANOfiL— A#v«rtHi»f Dlr*ct*r JOHN f itUlT— «tttki»%i Mm^e 

M^^wtiUm^ Ummm^m — i«^i*r». VICTOI WHtTlOCM W»tf*r«« J N tUCtUT 
Clrt«t«fiMi M mmm^t i aif urn , eAfiO V ST AMI, W««««r»— ROfft C ZflMI 
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ODEKN hi»:li-*.iM t .1 
proilni I ion itii^lIifMU ; 
rit'H' [iror*'fi!*es Iii^^hly «*rit*ittvr hi 
f]ii-«t: ^iriif^ im]vrr«>al dppn^c iu! ion of 
llir Iiyj:ii*iii<' <»ffi'rt of **f:<iotl hoiim*- 
k«M'|Hii|£** ill niiiiiituiEiiii;: rfTit ii'iic) 
of liolli nu ll anil nun liiiM Iiii> tniulf 
M irnlilir thi^l f onlnil anal) ««i<^ t'K^rn- 
lial in |uiAtwfir |»rinliirtiiin ji tannin*:. 
VAF*?^ ri!;iin<"<'riivi; ^lit^^ utirktii;: 
lianil-in-h^in*] uitli mir rr-i li Kiii- 
oralory if; rmily tu In-lp you noir in 
prrfrrting yniir itn-^l i-ctiitrol *iy»it«'iii 
f<»r prar^ tinir niannfartiirr. Tlit ri 
i?. no oMi»ialioii in\ctlvf rl in work- 
inj: with n^ on \ *mr furiu* i(n*t ♦♦mi 
Irol plan-* 

Itnllrlin^ i(r*crii»ina: lli* a|t|ilii iitton 
of \ VF iN(ni|iliit'tlt Ifi ImiIIi iirorrfif* 
iiinl iitino-^phi I if iln-^l |iro]ilrin^ ijrr 
<iv£iilalilr on rtMpn^l. 

Write For This TREE Bool 

If li.isr 4 dtl^l 

|irii}i|r|ii, Hfilr Q* f*ir 

I f " ^ VF lt% 

ln*\u'\ r \ " i» hirii dr- 
.«ri|i*i-« our Ciimplrlr 

lirt* of «iir fitiraNoii 



AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO.. INC. 

INCOi^OlATEO 

lOf Casfrel La«tf*ill« My, 





ATtON S iUilNlfi le# fe^rwery. If 4% 



I IMMNURU MIST C0ftT«01 




John B. Kennedy 
tells you how 

5,498,210,000 

Cooling Units'" 
are working for 
Victory 





HAVE TALKED WITH »!EN barfc fri>m tllC 
Bivi'llering hi^at of the tmpir.il frt>fii*» I 
have listened to in<'ii who h^\ e jiaiU-^l w ith 
our mighty l^^k fortes. Ami thry put me 
on tlic track of a ^ml f>liwy €>f a vital cxm- 
trihuticm to tlie effirirnf y of rvm- l^runrh 
of the arnieil fortes. Tlic w*an*h (nt fur- 
ther facts behitul theec haltl<? line rep>rt4a 
took me to thtf plants of t!iu York Cor- 
poration. There I Ieann'd the dramaiic 
I etory of air eomhtsomng and refrigeration 
af war." 

The Setenre t^f Cooling 
fit ft I John in fh^ AViry 

*'Lt't \m vtm^iiier ihe jfil> tliat air rondi* 
tioniii^ and refri^^^ry tiofi is iloirig in lijR 
( Na%7. It b no overstali nient to ^ay that 
without the j?ciencc of < iif>ling, ibe ranne 
ainJ tetriking pju er of our %hting fli*ei.^ 
I would l>e couBiderahly rrdur<*d, ^ itlinut 
r refrigeration, fiMwl for uiouiIjh of eAleiiilcd 
' Of K-rations c-ould not he pretver^cd; our 
tai^k f*»n i^5i fould only .^kirt ihi; eilgf^ «>f 
tlie va>^t Fueilie iji^teuii cif btrikiiig eltjitfe to 
lire enemy's homeland. Without air con- 
|dttioi]U]r;, nia^uztnei^ would be hot [iclls of 
|daiiger to stored jKJwder , , , fire cfiiitrol 
lowers , , . rr^dy rouma . , . im^trtiment 
Irooiiii* woulfl not he fdled m ilh the vitaliz- 
ing atmfKi.phere nui^t ronduc i\e to the 
efficient coordination of mini), nerve and 
muscle. 



"And ihe^ joiis for refrigeration and 
iiir 4 onditioning are nr>t liuiitei] t«> one or 
two typi's of hi lips. Carrier^^ hatth\ship^, 
erui.st^rs dcsilroyerA, even 1 a ntUng era ft . , . 
each had its complement of efjuipmeut.** 

A Total Effort io Met-l 
the Demands of Total IF at 

"Ilut^ I caa ai»i}ijr€ you, the demand for 
tltiif equipment is not Umitetl to the Navy. 

"^E^ erv branch of the gervice has called 
for more and more installations. From 
hasiie training to hat lie front, th^ srildicr;** 
diet i>f fre?ih UHni i* prolcete*! hv refriger* 
atii»n. In Anny training camps cold stor- 
up" and iee making equipment is oo the 
jid>. Kefrigeratetl 8bip§ deliver their car- 
gociS to jKvrlahle cold storage plants on 
foreign biiores from which refrigerated 
true kit lake tlie frcfih ratJotls as clo^^ to 
ttie front line as jjossihle, 

* * \ ir I *o u d i t ion in g a nd re f r iger a t i on h a ve 
many oilier inip<>rtant ui^b in the Anny* 
Air •*(riiditioning guards delicate equip- 
ment in remote Signal Oirps hnt^?. Re* 
A'igeration b the \ ital part of low tem[*er* 
ature %tind tunnfU and test chambers 
Mbere men, airplane engiucH, inj&lniments 
and gear arc expjsed to {stratospheric icm' 
jierature^ anil presitures. Ynu may he butc 
the kniiulcflge gajnr^l from Bu*h experi- 
ment hat^ hel|}ef] to keep our men and 
equipmc nt on top! 



*'York air eonditifining and refrigera* 
tion h on the job in iHiud^ r plants and 
airjH^rt control towers. It alM> make« an 
r-i^^ential con tribn tion to the pnxluetioD 
of htiKHl pla-^ma and |*enieilljn . . . syn- 
thetic rutibrr* high fH^tanc gan^dine, (^te^l, 
e.ipWi\ e8 antl ebemieals — all vital cogti in 
the machinery of war/* 

Hoiv the Challenge Was Met 

'To meet thiB wartime demand York has 
engineeret! a it iile varietv of mechanieal 
cooling equipment applicalde to highly 
i^pecializcd engineering projects nmnhered 
in the hundred«e and fitted to the pa r lieu - 
tar nee^i^4 of the armed forces and the in- 
dustries serv ing them, 

"^'In many cam^ new tei^liniquei; and 
new tnetbods had tt> Ik* chneloped fmin 
M-ratrh. I ean assure you that tlw^ war- 
l>orn developments have advane«^d the 
tH'ienre of refrigeratiun many yearc* , . . 
and that tbey herald a healtiner^ more 
livable^ more eimtfortahle %uirhl fi^r you 
ami our retiiruing ser\ ic emen/' 

^^^^^ /^f^** — 



6est far mif/Hpfymg 
SMALL FmRES 

. * . as well 
as large! 

"Yes, our Methods 
Dept. alwaj*s said 
Marchan t was best for 
^ large figures, 
combination 
work, divisions, 
etc- 

''A^iJif'if says that 
recent March ant 
improvements 
make it superior 
for multiplying 
small figures, 
too!" 



CALCULATORS 



hXankmt Caktdttfmg Machine Company 
mme Office: Oakland 8, Caiiju 
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Mon for the job 



HARKING back to that dependable 
Chinese formula **One picture is worth a 
thousand words," a Chicago mail order 
house has fixed up pictures and dia- 
grams to show the Job applicant what 
his work will be, the surroundings, tools, 
rt^creational facilities, and the like. Oth- 
er concerns are getting their job de- 
scriptions more concise and accurate. 

Psychological tests have grown more 
popular and the old-fashioned interview 
with a checking up on references is on 
the way out as personnel procedure is 
modernized. 

Another mall order concern is using 
laboratory tests developed by tbe Uni- 
versity of Chicago to discover executive 
talent. These tests determine ability to 
reach decisions from incomplete data. 

Industrial thinking 

TO those whose business recollections 
go back 30 years or more, the breadth 
and caliber of present-day industrial 
thinking olTer a striking contrast to ex- 
amples in the pasL Some illustrious fig- 
ures of finance and business departed 
this mortal scene in the early days of 
the century leaving only one or two 
remembered phrases, ''Don't sell Amer- 
I ica short/' was one* *'The publie be 
damned/' was another. A glittering gen- 
erality uttered solemnly by the tycoon 
of the day might get columns of news* 
paper space and dozens of editorials. 

Today > if "thinking makes the man'* 
then there is no dearth of "men" in in- 
dustry. For example, here are four sam- 
ples from a single booklet compiled by 
the public relations department of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. All told there 
are 15 quotations almost as goodi 

"Some have an idea that the reason 
we in this country discard things so 
readily is because we have so much* The 
facts are exactly the opposite — the rea- 
son we have so much is simply because 
we discard things so readily. We replace 
the old in return for something that will 
serve us better."— Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the board* 

"Customer good will is like money in 
the bank! In fact it's really better than 
money in the bank because — well, for 



one thing — ^you don*t have to pay any 
taxes on it/' — H. G, Wkaver, director of 
customer research. 

"Basically, war is a terrible way to 
obtain experience. From the usual busi- 
ness standpoint, it is a system of in- 
verse economics. In war we make some- 
thing the enemy doesn't want and do 
our best to deliver it when he least ex- 
pects it and where it will do him the 
most harm — and at the highest cost." — 
C. F. Kettering, vice president in charge 
of research. 

"I happen to think that the most im- 
portant postwar problem is to get every 
citizen to realize that he ought to be 
ready and wiUing> through education, 
experience and work, to make a social 
contribution in proportion to the social 
reward he expects to receive/'—C, 
Wilson, president- 
Vendor relations 

EVERY retail store has faced the prob* 
lem of what to do when a successful 
buyer leaves, carrying with him all the 
results of his close contact with the 
sources of supply. He knows lots more 
about them, their merchandise and op- 
erating methods than his superiors do. 

R. H. Macy & Co* meets this prob- 
lem with w^hat Is called a '*Ven dors' 
Diary/' a book the buyer must keep up 
to date with all pertinent information 
about his transaetions and experiences 
with those w^ho sell merchandise to the 
store. It is a running aceount of trade 
relations^ available for checking at any 
time there is a disgruntled seller and 
available as well to any successor to the 
buyer who keeps it^ 

In revealing this system, the Ne%v 
York store also made public its code on 
vendor relations* Leading stores are 
trying hard to cement their relations 
with suppliers, not only because of pres- 
ent shortages but because, after the 
war, good, as well as big, customers will 
^get the breaks. Goodwill dinners, get- 
together meetings and advertising are 
directed to these ends. 

Job dofa for veterans 

"OUR Vi^terans Are Welcome Back at 
Sunshine" is the title of a booklet which 
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Keep those sleeves rolled up! 



NOW is Hfi time for us ar 
home to relax our efforts. 
Our tight ing men overseas 
are engaged in the grimmesti 
most deadly Aghting of the 
entire war. 

Our job is to see that these 
men have every fighting 
chance... that they are better 
equipped * . . better supplied . . * 
at all times.,. than the enemy 



Keep those sleeves rolled 
up and let's all continue to 
produce and move materials 
Vital to Victory. 

That's why the Erie and 
other American Railroads are 
pledged to continue their all^ 
out eflfort in rolling the mate- 
rials of war to all fighting 
fronts* 



Wor Bends and Stomp% 



Erie Railroad 




the Loose- Wiles Biscuit Company I S 
shine Bakeries) has sent to its more 
than 2,170 men and women in the ser- 
vice. 

After setting^ forth the GJ.*s legaJ 
rights, the booklet goes on to amiounce 
that each plant has a Veterans* Re- 
employment Committee with the added 
feature of a Veterans* CounBeUor. 

Arrangements for handJ capped vet- 
erans and for up-grading those who 
have acquired greater skills arc de- 
scribed and the company waives the 9^"' 
day limit for reinstatement when rea 
sonable grounds are offered. 

From industry to public 

BESIDES the crop of newcomers to 
manufacturing after the war, estab- 
lished industry can aL^o look for com- 
petition from other direcUons* among 
them the addition of consumer business 
by what has been only industrial busi- 
ness in the past. Thus, the Heuitt Rub- 
ber Corporation of Buffalo* for more 
than 80 years a leader in the industrial 
rubber business, wll expand into the 
consumer field with latex foam and 
molded rubber products* The latex will 
go into such products as mattresses, 
upholstered furniture and automobile 
seats. An entirely new type of injection 
molding process, according to Thomas 
Robins, Jr., president of Heu'itt, is to be 
the basis of the company's bid on many 
molded rubber articles. 

As in other cases, the Hewitt decision 
to expand into consumer products seems 
to stem in part from a desire to main- 
tain an employment which is now four 
times any prewar year. That will be 
the motive of other companies as well, 
in spite of the notion which persists In 
some quarters that business is hard- 
hearted. 



A general nods 



THE GX business loan regulations 
make no provision for buying merchan- 
dise — only the place of business and 
equipment. Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
veterans' administrator, has suggested 
that the veteran can probably stock up 
*'on consignment" or with goods to be 
paid for when, as and if they are sold. 

The good general did a bang-up job i 
getting more than 2,000,000 men to Eu- 
rope and back in the last war but h 
would face a inuch tougher task trj^g 
to buy goods on consignment these days. 
The old practice has practically disap- 
peared in the face of current shortages. 
Moreover, the postwar outlook and pos- 
sibihties do not shape up much better i 
the opinion of authorities. 

Unless the veteran has capital of 
own to spend for the merchandise he re* 
quires, it looks as though he may 
out of luck under the present loan rules 

Fashion sources first 

NEIW YORK'S project for a Fashion 
Center to rival Radio City in grandeuBl 
and to spearhead "American Styles foS 

S NATIOH-S BUSINESS 



erican Women/" is temporarily 
quiescent under renewed war stress. 
However, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has taken a step toward the same 
goal by accepting direction and sponsor- 
ship of the Museum of Costume Art* 

Eventually under the plan the Art 
Museum will devote a wing to costume 
art* Period designs will be shown and 
special loan exhibits from other out- 
standing collections will be displayed 
from time to time. A workroom in con- 
junction with this wing is also contem- 
plated. 

Lord & Taylor, New York fashion 
store, published this tribute: "Having 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art take a 
i^uiding hand in the inspirational 
QUrces of New York fashion is a tre- 
mendous step toward making the dream 
of a mature, firmly established New 
York fashion center come true. Good 
fashion depends on good design. Good 
design is furthered immeasurably by 
good inspirational material. New York's 
fashion indust^ can't ask for better 
than the guidance and sponsorship of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art-" 

Threads cost $100,000,000 

THE old saw* **for want of a nail, the 
shoe was lost," and bo on» was brought 
ip to date recently in the announcement 
Lhat the difference between American 
and British screw threads has added 
at least |10D,000,000 to the cost of the 
war. 

William ti. Eatt offered, and proved, 
this 13gure at a meeting of the American 
Standards Association- 

Moreover, that sum is merely small 
hange compared to what lack of inter- 
hangeabitity has cost the total war ef- 
:ort. Hitler ordered military trucks for 
tvlUan use before his blit:i:kri€g and 
:tuck to one reliable transport plane 
nodeL We had nearly 300 types of 
wheeled vehicles more than a year after 
the war started. Four different makes of 
glne are used In one of our medium 
ks. 

Looking toward peace^ stand ardiza- 
tion would mean much larger replace- 
ment business when our vast lend-lease 
shipments reach export markets. Once 
Anierican standards are introduced^ the 
buaineas holds on. Which is one reason. 
It ist suggested, why Britain pushes her 
own standards . 

Personality for cans 

RECENT magazine atory about a 
en salesman who bought up a large 
of canned fruit salvaged — minus 
Is — from a sunken ship had a 
liarly American aftermath. The 
esman sold the cans at bargain prices 
t a nice personal profit to small bfiker* 
Ics who did not have to know what was 
in them. They were making plea any- 
way. 

Sequel came when story inspired a 
l^aioFe worker to offer **can identiflca* 
^■^n'* as his entry in a suggestion con* 
jlPbat, He suggested drawing up a code 
I llrt that would designate can contents 




If your community owns its 

water supply system and installs 
pipe bearing a mark like this, 
you and your fellow taxpayers 
should be gratified because that mark identifies cast 
iron pipe, known as "Public Tax Saver No. 1." 



CAST mON PIPE HISEAICM ASSOCIATION, r F WOLFf, FNGrNEEIt, 132 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CNICAGO 1 
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CAST IRON PIPE 

SERVES FOR CENTURIES 




BATTLE FLEETS OF THE SKY 

"URN ^^^ll^^ffOmffo 

AMERICA'S ro«r*engln«? bomber — 17Vi tonsi of nylnf^, %htlng 
alunijnum-'may well bt* the symbol of tbis riaiioti^a great alumsnum 
fnduNCry. * When Hitler first attacked, America*!! aluminum tndu^s- 
try wa«i junt an ambitlou» infant producinfji about 160, 00ft tons of 
meral a year* But with war, aluminum production sky-rocketed. Out- 
put of tfiis li^bt metal doubled af^ain and aijain. In rH4^ aluminum 
was produced at the rate of about a million tons a year. * Vital 
in war, aluminum v*ill occupy an important place In peacetime llvlnj*. 
Pre-war articles made of thin liftht mitral will return in improved 
forma. Many new and different methods of utlBzinj^ aluminum 
prom I He a myriad of real comforts and conv**n!ence« witli the war*s 
end, * To the aluminum Industry and its proftressive, far-sighted 
leaders, we, of the naliimore & Ohio, 70,000 of us, ^tve highest praise. 
In our work of movinii the might of the tiation at war« we are con- 
sfantiy aware of the importanre of iilumintim To victory . . . and U\ 
peacetime living ahead. 




^ first prize. 



To go with silver 

IT IS scarcely a novelty for furnitur*? 
dfali^rfj to stock siU'erware, Some are 
blos.stiining into fvili-ftedged department 
.stores. A leading Fifth Avenue silver- 
ware house, however, now re^'erses the 
process and hai* put In a furniture de- 
partment. 

This move seema to have a bit more 
to recommend it than some other steps 
of the kind. Period furniture is offered 
m the style of the silvervvftre itself. One 
ofTering complenientN the other. More- 
over, cui^tnnuTf; sii|^K*'i*ted the new line. 

Burying metals 

l^ERHAPS inspirod by tho American 
technique of putting gold back into the 
ground at Ft. Knox, the Australianii 
have worked out their own. methods of 
rehiirying metal. 

The Waitc Institute of South. Australia 
has devt^oped new fertilization methods 

I for barren aod. the report teili;. Arable 
land must contain minute traces of cer- 
tain minerals — molybdenuot, mangan- 
ese, borax, pota!^lum, copper and zinc 

■ The cost of sTUch treatment is trifling, 
the Institute a smarts. Soil formerly 
worthless is now taking care of at least 
three sheep to the acre and other 
treated ground Li providing rye grass 
pasturage for fat lamb& and cattle. 

Everybody talks 

THE old question, *Whom will we get 
for a speaker," that has plagued pro- 
gram committeefl ever since the groU[« 
luncheon was thought of. has bee^i 
pleasantly solved by a l^roup of trad< 
association executives who meet once a 
Week in Washington. 

To each session, every member of the 
group is required to bring a new item 
of business news or a new business prob- 
lem and be ready to answer as many 
fjucstions on the subject as possible. 

After lunch, the group leader calls 
each one to present his subject. Every- 
one is happier. 



IE Ik WliUK, l***>v*U*^i 

\tmm\ flF INaUSTItEltmOUCHOMT 1J GItAT HATES ttLf ON 
TMt 110 Id IliMI llUMtKUII FOi riOCISSiNfl ANfl rAtRttlTtON. 




The Cool Miner 

ON THIS MONTH'S cover we salute 
the coal mining industry and its 
contribution to national success. To- 
day 420,000 bituminous mmers like 
the man we have pictured produce 
more coal than 615,CKJ0 prriduced in 
World War 1. That Is a splendid 
individual accomplishment- 

And back of the minen the in- 
dividual, is a story of industrial im- 
provement, better methods, better 
machineSp more research* made 
possible because somebody was 
willing to risk his savings and 
somebody had the skill to manage 
the spending and direct the elTort. 



BALTINORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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The initials "KC " 
are carved on 
vast forests 




?emember, when you were a boy, how you 
selected the tallest, sturdiest tree in the 
woods and carved your initials on it to 
claim it your own? Well, Kimberly-Clark 
has done the same thing on a vast scale. 
Having discovered tliat Spruce with the 
right combination of height and density 
makes superior paper, our foresters set 
their aims. They worked ceaselessly until 
Kimberly - Clark had secured — through 
purchase and a process of elimination— 
timber lands with a preponderance of the 
finest Spruce. 

To make the most of this enviable ad- 
vantage, cultivation and growth of these 
forests are supervised by the same experts 
who mapped and surveyed the areas. 
Working in close cooperation with the 
mill chemists, these technically trained 
foresters carry out in the cutting operation 
every detail that contributes to quality. 

TTiuSt through quaHty control in the 
woods^ as well as in the mills, Kimberly- 
iilark produces a paper so s-m-o-o-t-h, so 
jniform, it excels in prinfabilily. 





KIMBERLY 

CORPORATION il ^^^^^ 

NECNAH. WISCONSIN V — 



PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH — DON'T WASTE IT! 



PR/A/rZ/VG PAP£RS 




i 



How many ways can you build a globe? 
many as you please— provided the paris fit! 



The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 
works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 




Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 
The final test is— does the system work^ 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
the greatest telephone system in the world. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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eep the change 




N 1944^ the railroads rendered to the American 
puhlic the greatest volume of service ever per- 
ormed by any agency of transportation. 

r doing this job, they received about 9^2 billion 
ollars. That^s a lot of money — but most of it 
as earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
eight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
d carrying passengers for even less than before 
e first World War, 

It of every dollar the railroads received — 
4 was paid out in pay rolls, 
# was paid for maleriaU and supplies of all 



^ A simplified Annual Repari of the American RuUroads in their third year at war ] 



sorts and other operating expenses* 

19^ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 

7^^ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies^ savings banks^ endowed institutions. 

2t was paid in dividends to stockholders. 

5^^ was lefl over in '^change** to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
i^alion of service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress. 



AMERICAN 




RAILROADS 



ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Quiz Question: What is Addressograph? 



4» 

\ 




Aiff/rtss&gruph h a hHiinesM system for 
it riiiug payroll snjttrmnimu, II > hitrt! 
mtii il Jor scrifrai years, ** 

'*R V /fsf Ai/iirvsstigraph in oar fattory 
uffice Jor spre^/t/y wriihtg pmtiui timt 
j&rms. I ihhik ti's 41 pmiiuilkm cmiirai 
systrm/' 



"I ti'ouh/ t/efifie ^U/^resmgraph its it 
sysiem u'htch puts hijnrmutimi to be 
tiritien mor^ ih*tH mare an mrta! pL^/ef 
to ifftjt it fan be reprodncet/ i|uickly 
iHii with 10Q% accuracy," 



*'J think Ai/firfSM/graph if tifuipmitni 
jor aiiiires%ing envvhpv^ magazintt^ 
ami other mail,*' 



*\ Uidr€$sogruph ii a metifOf/ /or u niting 
Job tickets, parts iiicniift^afmn^ etc. At 
ieast thtitU what ur use it Jor in our 
piantr 





f— Here is the Correct Answer: 



Every one of ihcse aoswtrrs is 
rieht! As far as ii goes. Actuiilly, 
AddressogTiiph simplified busi- 
ness methods save lime, cut costs, 
and guarantee accuracy where rer 
paperwork is done. Addrc^ssQ^ 
graph 6ts itself into small business 
♦uitl large, into every department 



— takes fjver the complete job of 
writing anything which must be 
written more than once. 

Why not start a treasure hunt 
in your business — search out ways 
to improve efliciency in office and 
f? :torv? Our Research and Meth- 



ods Department will help \ou, 
show vuu how Addressograph 
simplified business meihods arc 
cutting corners for others in your 
industry. Telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio, 



A daressoaraph 

SIMPUftED BUSINESS METHODS 

A fill I I lllij ft04 llulllirimti.tt mtr Rr^t Xmtl T*^Ar S^MJk* Jl 4ld»«uuKTA|^t< MuU^rrat^h 



LSr a// in ^mmngAoiv 




A% the twig h hent, the tree's iptclmeil 
And &tir country has always en- 
€Qi4 raged the boyhood knack of making 
things — especially things thai work 
That's one reason why America is rich 
in stories of men who could do the hard 
wa rtime Jobs — stich as the o ne to id 
below. 

For many years before the war. 
General Motors men kept busy inak- 
ing more and better things for more 
people. They had learned tK rough 
endless lesearch and experiment how 
to improve the quality of these things, 
while at the same time producing 
fhem in large volume. 

They reduced complicated mechan- 
isms, like an automobile, to their 
simplest parts — made these parts 
exactly alike in great numbers — then 
assembled them into complete units. 

This cut time and costs so low nearly 



ev eryone could own a good car and 
most people did. 

But the war brought pn»bl ems that 
promised to stump even the experts 
in volume production. 

For example, the famous Oerlikon 
gun^ a piece so precisely made it 
seemed that only slow handwork 
could ever duplicate it. 

But General Motors men took it on. 
They redrew blueprints from metric 
to English measure. They devised 
new machines and new methods that 
produced to ultra- precise limits. 

The production skill acquired over 
many years was quickly focused on 
this task. And soon our ships began 
to bristle with thousands of those 
quick-firers that rip dive bombers to 
pieces. 



E vtry Sb nday Afumuon 
GENEKAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AlR-NflC Netwi^rk 



Spitting 400 shells to the minute, 
GM-built Oerlikon guns barked 
notice to the world that American 
methods were as adaptable to making 
guns as to producing automobiles. 

This is just one wartime example out 
of many hundreds that shows how 
America is benefiting from its peace- 
time mass- production '*know-how*' 
and its manufacturing skill. 

Ability to make things in great num- 
bers is as useful in protecting our 
American way of life as it was in 
enriching that life before war came. 

And when total victory is won, it will 
be ready in peace to provide more 
and better things for more people. 

General Motors 

"VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS'' 



CilEVRi>LKT , Pfi.MlAC; * OLX»SMOBlIJ': 
BUICK • CADILLAC • BODY BY FlSUEB 
FHICmAIRE • CMC TRVCK AND COACH 








A good tire figures the angles, too 

ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/VEAR LEADERSHIP 



EIV sshe wuntii la starl skating, 
she plave^ I he ^kate niiiiu^r at an 
un^h* a tit] [lui^hes against the ice. 
\\ lii'n -he Wiiiit^ to stop, ^he pldt v^ 
her 5ikate ahead of her body anti 
uwrn tlte r 11 tiller at an angle. 

This ill II Hi rates how Goiidyear'?» fa- 
mous iliainotid-Hhiiped All-Weather 
tire tread funetion^. When your car 
poes forward, thv two rear Hiih-*^ 
the iliaini>tii! form an angle wht«-h 
proviiici* starting grip or irartifm. 
When yon apply the hrakes*, the two 
front .<iide.<4 foriti an an^h^ whteh pro- 
vide^ u si op ping tt rdgr ttr .^^kiti-prtHtf , 



First intrDilurr*! hy Goodyear 
away hack in 1908. the haiic design 
of the All-W^ealher tread remaint^ 
eHM'ntially the i^aine today as ii 
was 37 years apo. That's heeaufte 
thii tread if ^eieotif irall y engi* 
nr ered to do what no other treatt 
can do. It proHdea starl*aml-»top 
traction and resists lire slipping in 
all flirvftiims^ 

The diamond hlock non-skid All- 
W^eather tread b only one of ihr 
many exclusive featnrci* which make 
Goodyear todiiy — m for more than 
29 years — -the No. 1 tire in America! 



Thf lending ttuHder a/ tire$ and 

n pUmfer In rulttn'r^ G&ttdyt^ar itlm wttrkn 
with inelatn, fabrics^ chemicnh^ pl^xiir^ 
tind mnny ftiher rital m^irriitl* . * , 
r.nnnlnntir d^t'^loping ripif produfi» |<» 

iur WAR 90N0 5-9ur fon Kffps 



GOOD#YEAR 



THE GREATEST NAME FN RUBBER 



MANAGEMENT'S 



A last minute roundup by o staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 



► GOVERNMENT MANPOWER CONTROLS are 
short-circuited, badly muddled by con- 
flicting figures from Agriculture, 
Labor, WMC, WPB, OWM, and Selective 
Serviqe* 

Official estimates of additional work- 
ers needed for urgent war programs range 
from 90,000 to 350,000* 

Byrd Cominittee says drastic pruning of 
federal civil pay roll would release 
300,000 for essential war jobs—more 
than enough to cover all needs for first 
half of •4&, 

Uniform 48-hour week in industry would 
be equivalent to adding 500,000 new 
workers to factory pay rolls. (Average 
work week in industry now is 45.6 
hours. ) 

WPB feels labor-draft law could not 
become effective in time to meet immedi- 
ate requirements of military program. 

Selective Service Boards are recomb- 
ing occupational deferments, but have 
wide discretion on definition of essen- 
tial work* 

Employers will not be "raided" if they 
oresent strong case for their workers, 
supported by labor union endorsement, 

► PEPPER'S HEALTH- WELFARE COMMITTEE 
finds beween 8- and 9,000,000 men in 
military draft classifications unfit for 
general military duty — "more than twice 
the number now overseas,..." (Includes 

500, ODD 4Fs, plus medical discharges 
nd limited-duty draftees.) 
But committee's report to Senate 
viewed 4F labor draft as unnecessary; 
"'in most cases they are serving honor- 
bly in war production, or in some other 
acBssary civilian activity." 

► business travel to liberated areas is 
illocated by State Department; commer- 

ial air cargo space is likewise as- 
igned, after FEA export approval* 



travelers must be inoculated for 
smallpox, typhus, typhoid — plus yellow 
fever and cholera for Pacific areas. 

Priority application also may be ob- 
tained from regional office of Com" 
merce Department. 

Air space is very tight ; but really 
urgent business missions have a look-in 
after Army, Navy, Red Cross, and OWI, 

► enforcement actions by WPB average 
about 275 daily, but great majority of 
cases prove to be unintentional viola- 
tions. Investigation of 250,000 business 
firms in three years has resulted in 
only 700 suspension orders plus 250 
consent decrees before Compliance Com- 
missioners. 

Most violations are settled by a rou- 
tine telegraphic "stop order," but in 
some cases formal suspension order cut- 
ting off raw materials results in "par- 
tial or complete suspension of the 
firm's business operations." 

One shipbuilder asked, "What do you 
want, records or ships?" 

Replied WPB's Compliance Director: 
"We want and we'll get both records and 
ships. " 

► great lakes ore fleet must be ex- 
panded quickly to insure stockpiles for 
revised steel program, WPB warns. 

When navigation opens in April, iron 
ore inventories at mills will be down to 
about 10,000,000 tons, or only about 
half of last year's beginning stocks. 

Lay-ups for obsolete vessels, plus 
short season last year left total or© 
deliveries 3,000,000 tons under 1943 and 
11,000,000 under 1942* WPB urges that 
draft deferments of lake ore crews, 
which expired at close of '44 season, be 
extended through November. 

► LONDON IS EXPLORING prospects for a 
postwar Mutual Aid agreement covering 
whole British Empire ; would fix import 
quotas from each Dominion according to 
exports taken; all transactions to be 
financed by a special form of "Empire 
debentures" ; balances to be settled only 
through government transact i ons . 

This world-wide Sterling-area program 
is not in conflict with Brett on Woods 
credit and currency proposals, but only 
a parallel mechanism to serve Empire 
reconstruction pending final agreement 
on United Nations world bank. 

► NEW POTASH LEASES on Utah public do- 
main (200,000 acres) will be awarded 
only on competitive-bid basis. Revised 
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regulations limit leases to 15,360 
n ere St give Government right to purchase 
up to 20% of production (for fertilis- 
ers), after 12^:% royalty payable in cash 
or kind at Governnient 's option* 

Sales or assignments of leases are 
subject to approval by Secretary of 
Interior. 

(This is the first public domain ad- 
dition to U-S, potash reserves since 
1926, when 6^500,000 acres were opened 
to development in New Mexico.) 

► DECISION TO REBUILD French Army under 
modified lend-lease arrangement is re- 
flected in loading U.S. steel production 
beyond rated capacity with some high- 
priority war items already booked 
through Jutie, 

Maritime Commission also has placed 
contracts for 200 additional merchant 
ships, calling for more than 1,000,000 
tons of plates over next seven months- 

Although our steel industry delivered 
a record volume of 88, 500*000 tons last 
year, first quarter bookings already 
surpass final quarter of *44. 

Another measure of recent production 
step-ups: entire automotive industry 
produced $9*000,000,000 on rated con- 
tracts in 1944; now has on books $11,- 
000,000,000 in unfilled war orders • 

France has an estimated 3,000,000 men 
fit for railitaxy service; equipping new 
tactical units provides an unexpected 
outlet for U-S- $1,000,000,000 surplus 
property inventory, 

► cotton textiles allocations for emer- 
gency production of 30,000,000 infants' 
and children's garments for civilian 
trade have been matched by fabric set- 
aside orders at mills ; but WPB warns 
some mills may not be able to honor 
preference letters. 

In such cases, garment makers are 
urged to enlist WFB's aid» These in- 
quiries should be directed to Joseph F- 
Gleitsman, Clothing Division, WPB> Wash- 
ington 25, D. C- 

^A five-year plan for china, supported 
by revised lend-lease agreement, is 
urged by Foreign Economic Administration 
thinkers ; blueprint calls for sime 600 
new industrial plants, to be equipped 
with latest American machinery — espe- 
cially textile mills; also §35,000,000 
worth of medium trucks, several oil re- 
fineries, and many electric power 
plants* 

Chinese Government would establish a 
WPB in Chungking to manage the projected 




billion-dollar industrialisation pro- 
gram* 

U-S, already has shipped materials for 
one oil refinery, via India. Actual 
placement of this and all other basic 
equipment, however, must await reopening 
of Burma Road. (Chinese supplies now 
limited to air cargo*) 

Donald M. Nelson's on-the-spot report 
covering China's war production pros- 
pects got no White House action. Alter- 
native proposal from FEA "brain trust" 
leaves Nelson cold. He will not go back 
to China. Friends say his government 
service has^ ended. 

► if latin AMERICA is on your postwar 
business map* you will be interested in 
U.S. Tariff Commission's new series of 
four reports surveying war's impact on 
(a) Economic Controls and Commercial 
Policy, (b) Mining and Manufacturing In- 
dustries, {c) Agricultural and Forest 
Industries, and {d) Recent Developments 
in Foreign Trade. 

First five pamphlet reports, now 
available, cover Venezuela and Colom- 
bia; others to follow; address U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission, Washington 25> D,C, 

► STATE ALLOCATIONS from the $1,500,- 
000,000 postwar federal-aid road fund 
(approved Dec. 20^ '44) have been an- 
nounced by Federal Works Agency, but 
actual construction money will not be^- 
come available until "the first postwar 
fiscal year following the ending of the 
war emergency. " 

Only $100,000,000 of total authorisa- 
tion may be used during war (if Congress 
actually makes the appropriation) for 
plans, surveys, and acquisition of 
rights-of-way by State Road Commissions. 

But by announcing allocations now. 
Public Roads Administration enables 
states to make their postwar budgets on 
basis of anticipated federal contribu- 
tions ; to put projects through the pre- 
liminary engineering, ready to begin 
work as soon as materials, manpower and 
machinery are released. 

New equation for allocation of fed- 
eral-aid funds is weighted one-third for 
area, one-third for population, and one- 
third for RFD mileage. 

Federal-aid funds may be used on ap- 
proved city projects to relieve traffic 
bottlenecks on arterial highways. 

Each state must match its federal road 
grant dollar for dollar. 

► ENRICHMENT OF BAKERY BREAD, now man- 
datory under federal war directives, is 
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urged in many state legislatures as per- 
manent nutrition policy- (Expiration of 
war powers would automatically wipe out 
federal enrichment order?.) 

National Kesearch Council has prepared 
a uniform enrichment statute embodying 
present federal standards (thiamine, 
riboflavin^ niacin, and iron). 

Copies of proposed law and supporting 
data available through American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. 

► EUROPEAN REFUGEE COLONIES for South 
America have been proposed to United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration by several Good Neighbors 
having available public lands • 

In addition to lands, nations offer 
tax exemption for a stipulated period, 
free transportation, and free entry for 
all materials and equipment contributed 
for resettlement projects. UNRHA has 
submitted proposal to the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, 

Latin American nations have pledged 
$42,000,000 to UNRRA'S $2,000,000,000 
global relief fund; 90% to be in form 
of domestic credits for local purchases, 
10% for use elsewhere, (Most pledges 
still are subject to legislative rati- 
fication. ) ^ 

► federal subsidies to hold price ceil- 
ings oii consumer goods total more than 
$1,300, 000, 000» Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion reports. 

Subsidies began at different times, 
during '45 and '44. Cumulative totals to 
jaate: Meats, 1660,000,000* petroleum, 
5312,000,000 ; butter, $117,000,000; 
flour, $86,000,000; coal, $40,000,000; 
beet sugar, $25,000,000. (These figures 
do not include export subsidies paid by 
CCC.) 

^ Despite congressional resistance, con- 
sumer subsidies have been imbedded 
deeply in U,S* price structure. 

► expanding farm acreage in MEXICO is 
supplying an increasing volume of winter 
vegetables for U.S. markets' — 270,000 
tons last season. 

Without production quotas, price con- 
trols, or market ing zones, farmers in 
north MexicEin provinces have reached 
full employment supplying U.S. cities 
with fresh peas, tomatoes, lettuce, cel- 
ery, endive » etc. 

Movement starts in November and peak 
load comes in March and April, a little 
ahead of Florida, California and Texas, 

Because of tight picture in rolling 
stock, ICC has limited U*S. freight cars 



moving into Mexico to number returned 
previous month. 

► VETERANS ADMINISTRATION estimates new 
pensions authorised for widows and or- 
phans of World War I will add 82,000 
names to rolls in 1945 — cost $37,000*000 
first year. 

All dependents of 1918 veterans now 
are eligible, instead of service-con- 
nected disability cases only. 

Rates; widow, §35 per month; one 
child, |10; additional children, $5 
each; one orphan, $18; next 2, §9 each; 
fourth and over, $4 each. 

With benefits still being enlarged for 
veterans and dependents of World War I, 
and World War II men just beginning to 
qualify. Veterans Administration esti- 
mates it will need |2, 600, 000 , 000 next 
fiscal year, against $1,200,000,000 this 
year, and $725,000,000 in fiscal '43- 

Feak of veterans benefits from present 
war will not be reached until 1965-70. 

► WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Congress 
leaders say they can't attempt tax re- 
lief for small business (raising excess 
profits exemption from $10,000 to $25,- 
000) before midsummer. OPA reports 
civilian meat supply is running 15% 
under year ago ....War Department has 
streamlined contract-termination rou- 
tines, cutting average settlement period 
in half; now 45 days between final claim 
and settlement ; but contractors still 
take an average of 78 days to prepare 
claims. *. .Mexico's first 100-octane 
gasoline plant will be in production in 
October, financed by a $10,000,000 
credit from Export-Import Bank, arranged 
by Petroleum Administrator Ickes. .. .Pro- 
jected million-acre national park in 
Florida Everglades is being delayed by 
oil explorations. pNorthwest Airlines 
has been granted a Milwaukee -New York 
franchise by CAB, thus making our fourth 
coast-to-coast route. . . .U.S. produced 
$8,500,000,000 worth of minerals in 1944 
(including coal and petroleum), up 6% 
from previous year, and 54^ above 1918 
peak for World War I...*Russia has de- 
livered U.S. only $25,000,000 on $100,- 
000,000 contract for strategic materials 
placed in September '41, on which Jesse 
Jones made a $50,000,000 advance pay- 
ment; Jones says he's a "claimant 
agency" at the peace conference.... 
Federal Trade Conimission says 48 U.S. 
export associations are operating under 
Webb-Pomerene Act . . . .Postof f ice has re- 
sumed limited mail service to most of 
Holland, 
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Serving the Steel Industry for 40 Years 

STEEL! In towering fetters, the drofiri of steel is written into the epic of 
Amerieo . . • ond ttirough four decades, Reo hos taken a vigorous port 
in the transportation scene. In the postwar construction years, the war- 
toughened Reo trucks witi carry an even g renter shore of the lood« Mean* 
whller osk yoyr Reo dealer about the limited government release of 
medium and tteovy-duty Reos for essential civilian service. 

IIO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIOAN 
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HOW 
BROKE 

IGREAT 
BRITAIN? 

By JUNIUS B. WOOD 



HE ECONOMIC condition of Eng- 
land is a problem for every American 
business man — ^exceeded only by his re- 
Bponsibility for his own country. World 
trade, prosperity and the future peace 
depend on the two nations. They are 
the outstanding commercial leaders. In 
world markets, they are rivals but the 
Bmpire normally buys two-fifths of our 
exports and supplies one-third of our 
imports, Britain is the world's greatest 
mporter and the United States, its 
greatest exporter. Unless industry and 
Lrade resume on a firm foundation in 
t>oth countries, both will be crippled and 
the blight will spread around the world, 
So» what of England? Is it a bank- 
rupt nation as so many believe ? Has it 
lost or sold the overseas investments 
k^hich balanced its excess of imports? 
Ls its merchant shipping gone ? Has the 
[Jnited States stolen the export trade, 
he backbone of United Kingdom econ- 
omy? Can it survive its war debts? 
Viil it emerge from the war a going 
inmercial concern as before? 
Il^^^rd Catto, governor of the Bank of 
Hpgland, spoke to the point on the last 
nieatjon when he said: 
"I am fully confident that the country 
ill regain its old financial and indus- 
lal leadership in the world. If it were 
't for the financial miracle of lend- 
ISO and the Canadian %var contribu- 
'1. It might be different. Other coun- 

11 s have debta in the same proportion 
|lt without our external financial proh- 
ttns. However, our external obligations 
r 




AN AUTHORITY on world affairs shows what has been 
happening to Britain's economy and how she plans to 
regain her former strong position in foreign trade 



should not fill us with dismay. Our na- 
tional debt is three times that of the 
last war but our productive capacity 
has increased and we have generations 
of accumulated experience/' 

A fiscal comparison 

GOVERNMENT expenditures and debts 
show the financial situation in the two 
countries. The comparative figures are 
from the U. S. Treasury report for 
1943-4; and the latest British White 
Paper giving 1943 totals. As the fiscal 
yeai^ do not coincide, some variation 
must be allowed for in the comparisons. 
The Pound Sterling is converted into 
dollars at the rate of 4.03, as specified 
by London, and the population estimates 
are 135,000,000 and 47.000,000, respec* 
tively. The figures are: 

(In Millions) 



U.K. 



Annual ex- 
penditure 

From re- 
ceipts 

From loans 

Per cent 
from cash 

National 
debt 



Per Capita 
U.S.A. U^K. 



$93,744 $23,301 $694 $496 



44449 

49,595 

47.1 



11,590 
11.711 

49.T 



327 
367 



247 
249 



201,003 64,003 1,439 1,361 



LATION*S iU SIN ESS for Febryary. 1945 



Not included in this total of the 
United Kingdom national debt is §4.368,- 
000,000 which the British still carry on 
their books as owing to the United States 
from the First World War. Nor do the 
British include lend-lease from the 
United States or mutiial aid from Can- 
ada in their figures. The former, by the 
President's last report, has reached 
321,000,000, with a reverse lend-lease de- 
duction of $1,934,000,000, 

By meeting close to 50 per cent of its 
annual expenditure by heavy taxes and 
other government revenue, the United 
Kingdom has held down the debt burden 
which it must carry after the war. 
Through the six years since 1938. cur- 
rent receipts have covered 47.6 per cent 
of ah expenses. 

Though our expenditures increased 
$14,930,000,000 over 1942-3, this is the 
first year that the United States has 
even approached a 50-50 pay-as-you-go 
status. In 1942-3, only 28.5 per cent of 
our expenses were met by current re- 
ceipts. However, 92.2 per cent of the 
1942-3 expenditures and 92,8 per cent 
of 1943-4, were for war activities, indi- 
cating that receipts can cover expenses 
in normal times. 

Our Treasury Department's year-end 
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es the natidftat Mifk of the 
ites at $230,630,000,000, or 
per capita, on Jan* 1, 1945. 
During the year It had increased $64,- 
752,CM)0.000, or $454.20 per capita, an 
addition of $176,920,000 for each of the 
366 days. After World War 1, on Aug. 
31, 1919, our national debt, the jjreatest 
to that time, was $26,597,000,000, which 
divided to $250.18 for each man, woman 
or child. 

Like any other country, or the? hum- 
hleat merchant, Bngland's problem di^ 
vides into two parts: debts, and re- 
sources for resuming postwar trade. 
Although the latter is the more urgent 
because debts can be liquidated ovpr I he 
years, let us dispose of debts first- 

Of the British national debt only 7.6 
per cent is external — chiefly the $4.000p- 
000*000 still carried as an American 
World War 1 loan. The internal debt 
consists almost entireiv of bond issues 
to support the vi'ar. Carrying charges on 
the entire debt are $l>3l0.06o,OO0, or 1.8 
per cent. The internal debt is an expense 
but not E problem. 

In addition to this debt and not ap- 
pearing in the government fig\ires are 
the much discussed blocked sterling 
balances. They are what the United 
Kingdom owes to other coun- 
tries for materials and ser- 
vices, some received before 
the war. The total, while in- 
creasingp is roughly $8,000,- 
000.000. 

All of the dominions and 
most of the colonies and pro- 
tectorates in the British com- 
mon wealth are among the 
c r e d i to r s, A bou 1 1 h r e e-e i ghths 
of the total is owed to India 
and one-eighth to Eg>i>L In- 
cluded is the Canadian inter- 
est-free loan* our Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 
loan, and $180,000,000 from 
Argentma: $180,000,000 from 
Portugal; $121,000,000 from 
Brazil; $20,000,000 from Ice- 
land; and $16,000,000 from 
Uruguay. 

Conftdence in Brttoin 

NO interest is paid on these 
balances and they are an im- 
pressive evidence of sympa- 
thy for Britain and confidence 
in her economic stability. 
They are not a serious ob- 
stacle to postwar reco\'ery as 
so often claimed. They have 
accumulated becaiise of the 
conversion of Britain's indus- 
tries to war production and 
the curtailing of exports 
which normally balanced the raw ma- 
terials received from the various coun- 
tries. 

It is plain that, when Britain returns 
to a peace production basis, these coun- 
tries cannot be permitted to place un- 
limited orders against their credits. Brit- 
ain muHt have current receipts to buy 
more good^. 

Among the many proposed solutions 
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IS a glorifleo ne^m^^fllng plan 
proportion between what each country 
can charge off against its blocked sterl- 
ing and what new purchases it must 
make in Britain. Another plan is to fund 
the debt iji long term British bonds. 
Finally^ fearsomely suggested by some 
of the creditors, is that the Pound Sterl- 
ing may be depreciated to reduce the 
debt. While that might Increase exports, 
it also would increase the price of im- 
ports on which Britain so largely de* 
pends. Whatever solution is reached, the 
blocked credits will be a potent induce- 
ment to *'Buy British/' 

Argentina already has liquidated part 
of its credit in exchange for Argentine 
bonds held -in Britain. While these cov- 
ered a long-term loan, desirable for Ar- 
gentina, Buenos Aires was paying ser- 
vice charges on the loan and receiving 
no interest on the credit. British inter- 
ests also own nearly 70 per rent of the 
railroad mileage in Argentina. They are 
willing, some say eager, to sell a mi- 
nority holding of stock to Argentina, 
further reducing the frozen crediti*. 
Argentine stockholders might induce 
their Government to permit increases 
in rail rates while the majority stock- 
holders would still control the roads. 
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ndon the Royal ixchonge %\H at the h 
batiered but not broken finoncial em 

buying British equipment and suppHes. 

India was a big factor In British re- 
covery after the last war and, with in- 
creasing disturbed political conditions 
and larger sterling credits^ w\\\ have a 
larger role after this one. The credits 
may be a substantial exchange for 
greater political independence. Included 
in these credits, according to Indian 
Nationalists, are more than $200,000.- 



one transaction — a jute purchase by tlw 
Soviet Union through the United Kin^ 
dom Commercial Corporation where 4fl 
per cent was paid in dollars. This wafl 
added to the London dollar pool and Iifl 
dia received credit in Pound Sterling 
Like its internal debt, the large f rozis 
credits can be settled largely on Brifl 
ain's terms. The creditor countries ob%« 
ously must cooperate as their exporlfl 
and their own prosperity depend on coifl 
tinuing trade with the United KingdorH 

Losses and gains from war I 

so MUCH for the problem of indebted 
ness. Meanwhile^ Britain's first probleifl 
is adjusting its current economies to tlw 
losses and gains in assets from the warn 
Prevailing discussions in this country^ 
emphasize the losses. More optimistifl 
English econornists contend that, ovm 
the years, the gains vdU be greater, Lm 
us consider the losses. U 
The outstanding items are gold, dolln 
balances, foreign investments, shippinl 
and property destruction. They were infl 
porta nt for England's balance of tradfl 
For banks and insurance companies, also 
important, war has not been a hardshiD|| 
American tourists who we9 
another profitable source ct| 
income, are expected to re- 
turn with peace in great^ 
numbers than ever, ■ 
Since the war began ^ afl 
cording to British figures, $19 
887,000,000 in gold and $231? 
000,000 in dollar balances 
have been sold in the United 
States. The United Kingdom 
holdings in 1938, our govern* 
ment figures show, were $2r 
038,000,000 and $595,000,000 
respectively, Britain's pres- 
ent holdings are a war secret. 
The future value of the yellow* 
metal depends on how many 
countries return to the gol^^ 
standard and whether ti 
United States continues \ 
buy it for burial at Fort Kno: 
Gold producing countries 
hopeful. 

In addition to gold, dollo: 
and foreign currencies, Bri* 
ish prewar investments ovc : 
seas totaled $16.0€0.000.00i 
Little of this was original i 
government investment but, . 
since all private holdings | 
abroad have been taken ovi- 
under war emergencj' acts, 
is, at present, govern mei 
ovi-ned for ail practical p\n 
poses. British investments 
all parts of the globe inclui 
property and business but are chi 
stocks or bonds of foreign companje; 
Investments of nearly $1, 000.000, 0"^ 
were engulfed in Axis-occupied Euro| 
and an equal amount in the Orient. Tht 
are not lost but their value when recov 
ered and their future earnings— of rul 
ber plantations, for instance — are sp- 
lative. 

fContinuetl on page 72} 
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NATIONS BUSINESS for Ftbruory, 1 



IN ALL life^ in every- 
thing oround us^ cycli- 
cal change is the rule. 
Can business be an ex- 
ception? 




Can We Tame Business Cycles? 



a/ ADA LILLIAN BUSH 



Thus runs the argHnietU: 

'^Modern capitaUsm fio complea: 
that, if it iff all^uwd full play, if creator 
altvrntitt; crises o/ 'boo mi and bust* no 
Sficmt fabric can withstand. TherEfore, 
in our own best interest , our excesses 
must be curbofl bij fiovernmentul con- 
trols." 

Dr. Bnsh^H sludtt of eifcles in many 
fields h€ tildes buMncss does not lead to 
f^- conclusion or to such a simple an- 
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OW does it happen;* asked the next 
" lino at the lunch counter* "that the 
vice we get here runs systematically 
II extremes— good on Mondays^ way 
ddwn Thuradaya, better by Saturdays, 
and good again Mondays?" 
The reply was drowned out in the din 
^ characterizes luncheon in the Na- 
il CapitttL Any\^"ayp the cashier was 
\\ at the m omenta to challenge or 
une patron's opinion. 
However, it doubtless is true that the 
lerv'ice referred to has its ups and 
towns. Why should it be an exception? 
Ipenser recognized a long time ago. "the 
Bverwhirling: wheele of Change, the 

Kch all moriall things doth sway.*' 



Furthermore, who can say, in the ab- 
sence of intensive study, that such 
fluctuations are entirely without rhyth- 
mic pattern? 

It is an accepted fact that many 
things do fluctuate from one extreme to 
the other and back again, over and over 
in regular sequence if not always at 
regular intervals. Science supports ev- 
eryday evidences that rhythmic change 
plays an important part in the world. 
That being true, we need to know more 
about it- How to And out what we need 
to know, and how to use the knowledge 
gained — these are problems for practi- 
cal consideration. 

We live in cycles 

EHYTHMIC behavior, by other names, 
often is taken for granted, as Is indi- 
cated by the freqiiency with which the 
subject crops up in casual conversa- 
tions. We have such old familiars as: 
"Three generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves,** *'As «ure as day follows 
night." '*Wait for the rising tide/' '^After 
the feast» the famine.'* 

Quite unconsciously, for the most part, 
we depend upon cyclical ir - " * r > r + Tt! 
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the routine of regular breathing we in- 
hale, exhale* inhale. Normal heart beat- 
ings are repeated over and over in per- 
fect rhythm- Day- by-day activities are 
built around things to do at anticipated 
phases of known cycles. Luncheon en- 
gagements are arranged for the middle 
of the day. Plans are made to trim 
hedges in the fall, to install a heating 
system for combating the eKpected lows 
of winter weather* to set a trap in the 
hope of controlling a threatened peak In 
mouse abundance, or perhaps to take 
another look at the plans for the house 
that will materialize when peace re- 
turns. 

It appears that all life is a complexity 
of cycles within cycles* But most activi- 
ties of man seem to move in never-end- 
ing waves of irregular timing. Rhythm 
is in the fact of recurrence rather than 
jn uniformity of lnterv*als between re- 
currences. 

Style cycles, and activities built 
around them, are striking examples of 
familiar rhviJims. Take short skirts — 
in peacetime they have deep hems to let 
down when long skirts come in again. 
Fads come; go* and return, A .nuccessful 
ii< nler in style goods is a keen analyst 
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r>f human nature. From personal obser* 
vation and otherwise, he must acquire 
sensitivity to irregular Huctuations in 
consumer preference. Effective planning 
ift based on probable sequence in the 
phases of the style cycle. He expects 
that a high in consumer acceptance will 
be followed by a buying lag* possibly a 
style crash* and a new low. 

The farsighted dealer in style goods 
works from an ii it der standing of po- 
tential changes^ — rather than from defi- 
nite knowledge as to time of change. 
He learns to recognize conditions under 
which a vog\.ie will last and to plaii 
sometJiing that will tide him over the 
period of transition from one big vogue 
to the next. During the rise of a style 
wave, he prepares for its fall. 

The present rising tide of general in- 
terest in rhythmic fluctuation is asso* 
elated with hopes of pending peace. 
Also* to some extent, th^ 1&44 discus- 
sions for and against political change 
may have stimulated interest- While 
progress in cycle analysis has been slow, 
there are, nevertheless* quite a mmiber 
of cycle studies bearing on recurrences 
that directly or indirectly affect indi- 
vidual performance and the nation's 
business* 

Cycle studies touch on sub- 
jects all the way from cosmi- 
cal variations— variations in 
the frequency of sun.spots. 
auroras* and magnetic per* 
turbations — to down-to-earth 
examples of the long waves 
in economic life, and recur- 
rent changes in animal and 
insect abundance* 

With respect to the latter, 
entomologists conclude that, 
under favorable conditions, 
practically any species of In- 
sect will tend to build up ex- 
|B|^ cessive populations then de- 
^B. ciine. for a period, to a status 
of relative insignificance* The 
Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in Wash- 
ington and cooperating state 
agencies have gone far in 
studying a few of the many 
^^^ipecies* The purpose* of 
^^^^^urse, is to uncover cyclical 
tendencies that can be con- 
H trolled. 
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1032. The 1942 story for this area has 
not yet been told because grasshopper 
studies have been curtailed or concen* 
trated on smaller sections w^here inva- 
sions have been most destructive. Little 
progress has yet been made in prevent- 
ing outbreaks where their recurrence 
has been established* but— forewarned 
of an approaching outbreak — it usually 
is possible to reduce its damaging effect 
and to prevent the terrifying mass 
movements of migrating species. 

The millions of dollars spent for 
checking the course toward grasshopper 
peaks have yielded high returns in crops 
saved. 

In the matter of grasshopper*cycle 
control, progressive business men in the 
areas aJTected have shown great inter- 
est. Their assistance in scientific control 
measures is an outstanding develop- 
ment of recent years. Effective cycle 
control* wherever applied, requires alert 
and active cooperation by individual 
operators, employed workers and all 
others concerned. 

The periodical cicada* or IT-year 
locust is offered as an exaatiple of defi- 
nite periodicity. It is also an example 
of a cycle, injurious to our economy. 



Peaks for grasshoppers 



MORE than any other insect* 
grasshoppers have been the 
subject of cyclical study. 
Long-time observations in 15 
states revealed* for the area 
covered, a definite pattern of 
severe outbreaks, increasing 
to destructive peaks, thejt 
tapering to periods of little 
damage. From 1841 to 1877. 
the peaks occurred at regular 
intervals averaging ten years 
between peaks. Following a 
lapse from 1878 to 1890, the 
record of ten-year cycles was 
resumed* with approximate 
peaks in 1902, 1»12. 1§22. and 
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At regular nine to fen yeor intervals, lynxes 
ore obundont ond the trappers prosper 



which we can do little or nothing tol 
troL Apparently* we might as well 
to influence cosmical variations. At in- 
tervals of 17 years in the North, and 13 
years in southern states, community 
singing from the tops of trees announces 
the presence of this pest* References to 
the i7-year life cycle of the cicada ap- 
peared as early as 1750 and Nathaniel 
Potter of Baltimore, who studied k>custa 
for more than 50 years* later confirmed 
the regularity of the period. Cutting of 
trees and forest fires are about the only 
factors that affect its abundance, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Animals hove cycles, too 

CYCLICAL tendencies in many economic 
activities, as well as rhythmic varia- 
tions in animal life, are given interesting 
attention in publications of the Founda* 
tion for the Study of Cycles, New York. 

In some regions of the world, little 
variation in economic conditions is in 
evidence from one year to the next. The 
people labor in the fields about the same 
way, generation after generation, and 
seem content to live on bowls of rice or 
other low* cost foods. 

Natural l3^ it is to be ex- 
pected that the more indus- 
trial activities w^e have, the 
greater will be the conscious- 
ness of cyclical tendencies in 
operation, but the absence of 
economic complexities of a 
modem type is by no means a 
safeguard against fluctua- 
tions from plenty to want. 

The Hudson Bay Company, 
Canada, reports that lynx 
skins brought in by trappers 
have reached peak abundance 
at regular nine to ten year 
mtervals since 1844. Sup- 
plies of goods at the trad- 
ing posta are stocked in an- 
ticipation of increased con- 
sumption by the trapper 
population in peak years. A 
low in lynx skins offered for 
sale indicates a scarcity of 
lynxes. The area is litt 
adapted to occupations oth 
than trapping. Consequentl 
the extreme variations in th( 
lynx cycle bring great hard- 
ship. Once in every decade, 
the people pass through a 
period of deep depression and 
have barely enough to live on. 

Here, then, we find an ex* 
ample of severe fluctuations 
from good to bad times in a 
community having a simple 
form of economic life and no 
industrial complexities. 

In the United States, we 
may be forgetting some of 
the hardships of our early be- 
ginning, but we stiii need to 
study basic tendencies in the 
economic set-up we havj 
created. 

Charts depicting trends 
^ConHmitd on puge 80; 
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WITH the feeling that it h being outsmarted 
by the executive branch, Congress is looking 
for methods of bettering its traditional but 
clumsy methods of legislating 




Congress Checks Its Tool Kit 



By CHARLES P. TRUSSELL 



INGRESS, which has investigated 
oat everything in recent years, has 
undertaken to investigate it-self. 
ough a aptrcial bipartisan joint com- 
niittee of 12 Senators and Representa- 
tives it will consider its faults already 
alleged by members, seek others and 
recommend reforms designed for self* 
improvement. 

This is a seriotis mo%'ement* author- 
ized in December by overwhelming 
majorities of both houses (this is put- 
ting it conservatively, since the votes ap- 
peared to be almost unanimous) , Checks 
behind the scenes indicate that moat of 
the members are hopeful; that some are 
skeptical but willing to try: that some 
who want no change voted for self- 
analysis as a healthful thing. The idea 
that Congress needs an overhauling is 
not new but, as the legislative branch 
lias pursued its cooperation, or competi- 
tion' fit is put both ways) with the 



executive branch, it has gained an in- 
creasing number of followers. 

Congress feels that the executive 
branch has outdistanced and out- 
smarted it too often; that, by resisting 
suggested change in organization and 
operation, it has been losing ground in 
performance and public esteem. Mean- 
while, the executive branch has flour- 
ished. Not only that, it has been able to 
pass its blunders on to the Congress. 

This feeling exists to a widespread 
degree outside Congress as welU and 
civic and business organizations are 
making studies with a view to aidJng 
the reorganization movement. James 
Byrnes, director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, calling upon his long serv- 
ice as a Representative and Senator for 
guidance, has offered a complete plan. 

There is a fear in Congress that the 
cry of '^Rubber Stamp !' will arise again» 
though the legislative branch is no long- 
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er in such a mood; that Congress, under 
the present system, will become more 
amenable fthe word "more*' is theirs) 
to pressure groups {meaning those 
within as well as outside the Govern- 
ment itself) . Grounds for this appreheii- 
sion are made official in the findings of 
congressional investigation just outside 
its ovm doors. The select House commit- 
tee investigating executive agencies put 
it this way : 

**Today a large percentage (some 
members put it as high as 90 per cent ) 
of the most important legislation which 
Congress passes does not truly originate 
there- In fact, a large percentage of so- 
called administrative measures are 
drafted by the very officials who are to 
receive the powers which the legislation 
delegates, 

"Furthermore, these same officials 
are generally the only e.xpert and fully 
informed witnesses to testify before the 
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e'dftgf^js: juris- 
diction ■ there 
are opposing wUiuiiiiLis, they du not, as 
a rule, represent the Congress or the 
people gcneralty, but rather aome spe- 
cial Interest group." 

The committee then ob3er%"ed: 
"It may well be added that the scales 
are not only tipped In favnr of the pas* 
sage of all administrative proposals* 
they are also heavily weighed in opposi- 
tion to any congressional move to re^ 
tract and recall powers previously dele- 
gated to executive agencies and officials* 
Nor, in case Congress disagrees vv^th the 
Executive, are there adequate means of 
developing the constructive congres- 
sional program to meet the problem in 
question which the American form of 
government certainly contemplates in 
Buch instances.*' 

Independence limits reform 

THE many previous attempts at im- 
provement, it is conceded, have been 
blocked by the frailties of Congress it- 
self. One obstacle has been the ques- 
tion of Senate and House prerogatives 
and prestige- The present movement, 
under the Maloney-Monroney resolu- 
tion, appears to have swept this barrier 
away. It prescribes that one house can- 
not play with the rules of the other. 
This, of course » will limit the scope of 
the committee's recommendations, but 
there is hope in Congress that it can 
work out proposals so practical that 
each house will readjust its own rules. 

A handicap to full reorganization 
planning was injected by the (14-mem- 
ber) House Rules Committee when, 
before it released the Maloney- 
Monroney resolution for floor action, it 
provided that the final report be filed 
not later than April 1, 1945, It would 
take at least twice that long", many con- 
tend, to do an efficient job. 

To point up the present urge for con- 
(jressional reor^^anization one has only 
to proceed on the premises provided by 
members in general. They list faults, 
not destructively but with hope that 
they will be corrected. Among them : 

Out staffed by experts in all legislative 
lines by the executive branch, Congresa 
tlnds itself yielding on issues and in 
cases where it could otherwise assert the 
independence and initiative it craves. 

Congreiis lacks the facilities to get ade- 
quate information upon which to base its 
decisions; hence, legislation and appro- 
priations are not checlted as they should 
be; avenues are optn to extravagance, 
and there is danger that Congress will 
nnd it difhcult to recapture the powers it 
Lielegated during the war and peacetime 
emergencies. 

Members of Congress^ particularly In 
the Senate, are assigned to so many com- 
mittees and subcommittees^ standing, 
select and special fsome conducting 
hearings simultaneously » that a proxy la 
taking the place too frequently and too 
regularly of an informed Senator or Rep- 
resentative when votes are cast and 
recommendations are made. 

The traditional seniority system is 
freezinf? out of Senate and House confer- 
('nces, where differences between the two 



houses are bai gamed into 
members who. thoufjh lacking seniority, 
might force wiser enactments. 

So Congressmen representing all 
shades of political and legislative opin- 
ion—New Dealers, antis, conservatives, 
liberals of all temperatures* and new- 
comers who have been surprised at what 
they have found — all want a better Con- 
gress, 

They want to improve the relation- 
ships between the Senate and the House, 
and between the whole Congress and 
the executive branch. Congress, they 
hold, should be the source of legislation 
and of law. Jt should concei%^e legisla- 
tion, not merely vote on it. They agree 
that Congress should have suggestions, 
from the executive branch » from the 
people genera Hy— and that Includes the 
professional" and "spontaneous** lob- 
bies. But, they add. Congress should be 
equipped to know which suggestions are 
in the interest of the whole and which 
are not. 

One correctiv*e suggestion, almost 
ludicrous in its simplicity, is that each 
member, voting one appropriation, be 
apprised of the total he has voted to 
appropriate during the session up to that 
moment (and how much of it was for 
the prosecution of the war and how 
much for nonwar projects in which he 
had a particular political interest). As 
it is, the member usually gets his totals 
after the session has ended. 

Too much informafioii 

CONGRESS really does not lack infor- 
mation. It is inundated by it, but does 
not always know what kind it is. and is 
too bound around with procedures, or- 
ganizational handicaps, errand-running 
and mall-answering chores to find ouL 
While it lacks staffing by specialists, 
responsible only to Congress, to guide it, 
it is surfeited ^'Ith declarations, justifi- 
cations, charts, tables and other for- 
midable data prepared by experts 
working for those %vho want the legisla* 
tion or the money. 

Yet members approach reorganiza- 
tion al studies gingerly. With staffing one 
of their major problems* they know that 
the recommendations to come will call 
for appropriations to bring expert talent 
into their branch, and this after they 
have recently increased their own al- 
lowances for clerk hire in an effort to 
keep abreast of their office routine. They 
know that stories that Congress is out 
to spend money on itself again to lighten 
its burdens are bound to result. For 
orientation, members plead, let It be re- 
corded that it costs the taxpayers less 
than^ one-half as much to legislate each 
vear as it does, for instance, to operate 
the Office of Indian Afraira— $13,000.- 
000 for the direct writing of bills into 
law by Congress; $27,000,000 for the 
bra%'es. 

Back in 1010. congressional veterans 
recall, their daily mail (made up largely 
of requests for free seeds and pleas for 
pensions) was reasonably heavy when 
they got a dozen or 15 letters a day* 
Now the correspondence is nearer 100 




da> 

by ^ire->flHHK»st of them urging or 
demandingfftr^rformance of a definite 
chore, usually involving an errand to an 
executive agency. The number jumps to 
thousands when big measures are under 
consideration. 

The committees are the ''workrooms*' 
of Congress, Experience made them 
necessary, but practice has built up so 
many workrooms that they compete 
with one another, overlap functions and 
demand so much manning that mem- 
bers dash from one hearing room to an- 
other, seldom remaining long enough 
to absorb whole programs. The situation 
in the Senate, with only 96 members, as 
against 435 in the House, has become 
most acute* 

A case in point is that of the late 
Sen. Francis Maloney of Connecticut, co- 
sponsor with Rep, A. (Mike) Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma, of the reorganisa- 
tion resolution. Mr. Maloney was on Uie 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
on five of its subcommittees. Including 
those covering grants to the Army and 
the Navy» He was a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee* 
which handles problems concerning the 
domestic economyi and was chairman of 
one and a member of four of its sub- 
committees dealing with particular bills. 
He was on the Committees on Com- 
merce, Immigration and Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. In addition, he was 
chairman of the special commUtee in- 
vestigating domestic gasoline shortages, 
was chairman of the special Petroleum 
Resources Committee looking into inter* 
national supplies and agreements, and 
an active member of the Small Business 
Committee, busy with its jobs-for-60.- 
000.000 budget recommendation, and in 
the reconversion program. 

Meetings often overlap 

A SENATE or House member, checking ^ 
his schedule in the morning, ftnds fre- 
quently that two or more of the stand- 
ing committees of which he is a member 
are meeting simultaneously, while his 
presence is also sought at a hearing of 
an investigating committee of which he 
is a part. He rushes in and out of hear- 
ings, or sticks to one and misses the rest. 

Then, if he is to be kept reasonably 
informed, he must get transcripts of 
the missed sessions and read them as 
opportunity allows, usually at night or 
on Sunday, But this, they say, is not 
satisfactory. There are many gaps in 
testimony, many points that could hai'e 
been cJariJled with further questioning. 
Also, a great deal of the information 
which Congress seeks, and gets, these 
days, is *'off the record,** and given only 
to those who are present 

In the multiplication of special com- 
mittees and subcommittees set up as 
new problems arise, functions naturally 
overlap. At one time early in the war a 
half-dozen committees and subcommit- 
tees were concentrating upon the prob- 
lems of the organic organization of the 
production program. Five others wf r*- 
(Continued m ptige 
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King Coal Expands His Empire 

By CARLISLE BARGERON 




Lost year 415,000 mrners broke the coal productior* record 
thot hod token 615,000 to set o quarter century ogo 



RESEARCH has taught our 
most lavish natural resource 
I new tricks, from curing the 
fgkk to making clothing 



The war has shattered the thrones of 
'almost all the world*s kings. But one— 
that of King Coal— is on a firmer foun- 
dation than ever. When peace comes 
King Coal will surely occupy a major 
seat at the Peace Table, along with 
petroleum. 

Government statisticians have called 
attention to the American people's im- 
mense dependence on coal. They tell us 
it comprisefl 98.8 per cent of our fuel re* 
aourcea. There is controversy about how 
long: our oil and gas will last. But, ac- 
cording to the Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute^ our coal will last 3,000 years. We 
started with more than 3,000.000*000,000 
tons of bituminous and, in 200 years, 
have extracted barely two per cent. 
Figurativeiy, as well as literal ly, we 
ihave coal to burn- 

Coal ill the United States, and in oth- 
er countries possessing it* is the rock- 
bottom foundation of industry. We lead 
the world in steel because of it. It nur- 
tured the groiA^h of our railroad empire. 
More than half the nation's homes get 
their warmth from it. From bituminous 
coal comes 55 per cent of our electric 
power. 

Unlike the United States, Europe's 
coal economy has much to do with ex- 
port. In the la.st year before the war 
started in Europe, England provided 38 
per cent of the world's coal export* Ger- 
many 21 per cent We had a bare ten 
per cent, most of this going to Canada 
to supplement English shipments. Odd* 

I in that year. Canada landed 

le coal at Boston. The total 1038 cx- 
t of world coal was 115,000.000 
trie tons. 
An export market now 
THE immidiate future, thf United 
tes may int^reajae its coal export per* 
tage. European nritiona, hitherto de- 
idcnt on Germany, al.'^-i nntions 
tjse mines have been ten dc- 
ayed by Germany, may j do- 
id on us. Neu'spaper corrfspondfnls 
ently made rable copy of United 
tt«ii ecMil arriving in Bom« almost 



alongside the traui that bore Secretary 
Stimson there. 

But a few years hence, when order Ss 
restored in Europe, wc will go back to 
our knittings which winds around the 
fact that American business Is dedi* 
cated to the proposition that both the 
coal producer and the one who uses his 
product should profit. On United States 
railroads and in United State.*? ships it 
is uneconomir to .send coal on long hauls. 
The United Slates is the only coal pro- 
ducing nation whirh does not subsidize 
its roiil production. Even Canada sub- 
sidizes Nova Scotia coal used in 
Toronto. 

Our roal industry has been thrc»ugh 
some grave economic periods, notably 
since the close of the flnrt World War 



but, because of research, it is now be* 
lieved to b*- on the march. During the 
depress I on. producers faced conditions 
squarely. If the mines were not to be 
nationalized or subsidized — and neither 
plan is desirable under the American 
system— coal needed to widen its old 
markets and find new ones. Cooperation 
came from the United States Bureau of 
Mines and from the research depart- 
ment of the United Mine Workers 

It is mostly the big producers, few in 
number but great in tonnage, who sup- 
port the research. Advancements in 
combustion knowledge border on the 
phenomenaL In 1900. 7.05 pounds of coal 
were required to generate one kilowatt 
hour of electricity. Twenty years later 
f Continued on page SB J 
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How the World's 



Rovoges af war and inflated cur- 
rency will ruin German industry 



MLTHOUGH Germuny's sudden dem* 
onstration of powor on Ihe western 
front has raised no question about the 
ultimate Allied \-ictor5% it has increased 
the concern of those who have trf*en 
discuss I nj,' "What to Do with Gkrinany" 
when peace comes. 

Impressed by the German drive, many 
persons are more certain than ever that 
we must take strong" measures to pre- 
vent a German economic comeback and 
also compel Germany to discard self- 
sufficiency as a means to prepare for 
World War III, 

It is well that we should be cautious. 
We must leave no gaps in the postwar 
political and economtc structure through 
which future Hitlers may wriggle. 

And yet, no matter how long the Nazi 
military leadership can prolong the war. 
we must be practical in our appraisal. 

Ungrounded fear of Germany's capac- 
ity to try it again can be as costly and 
disruptive as was our ungrounded com- 
placency before 1939. 

A clearer understanding of a few 
basic facts about Cermany*s economic 
status during the interwar period and 
about the probable state of the German 
economy at the time of surrender may 
help us decide on our course of action 
and its implicationg. 

One of the surest things in this un* 
certain world is that Ihe time lag be- 



tween Germany's military sur- 
render and economic collapse 
will be brief. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to which 
will come first* but hardly as to 
the fact itself. If a collapse on 
the military front is not caused 
by economic exhaustion and 
chaos, it is certain thai, as soon 
as the German army surrenders^ 
the German economy will cave 
in. The reason for this certainty 
is not difficult to discover. 

It is safe to state that, in no 
modern countryt has the war ab- 
sorbed practically the whole 
economy as it has in Germany* 
Even the can devote 

some share of its vast resources 
to reconstruction even vrhile the 
war is still going on. But Ger- 
many is too poor and harassed to 
start rebuilding. Moreover, the 
German economy is organized 
and centralised for the one pur- 
pose of conquest. 

Too big a war machine 



AFTER surrender. Germany will 
face not only the enormous task 
of physical reconstruction but 
also the immediate problem of 
breaking up the tremendous organisa- 
tion built up for the single aim of war. 

It must be realized that, in sacrificing 
the whole economy to their political and 
military objectives, the Nazi leaders and 
probably most of German business were 
counting^ on a victory that would place 
the economic resources of Europe and a 
part of Africa under German control. 
German private business would, then, be 
given an opportunity to recoup its for- 
tune in the satellite countries, in addi- 
tion to replacing the British and the 
Americans in the markets of the world, 
particularly In Latin America. 

Viewed from that angle^ the war de- 
mand on the German economy did not 
seem unreasonable and German busi- 
ness probably considered it a good gam- 
ble. 

Among the factors responsible for the 
prevailing misconception* especially in 
the U. S., regarding Germany's postwar 
e' onomic position, two deserve particu- 
lar attention: 

One is the assumption that Germany 
made a relatively quick recovery after 
the First World War. The other is that, 
as a result of that alleged recovery, Ger- 
many was still exercising a dominating 
econoniic infiuence before the present 
war. and that, therefore, Germany*s 
postwar recovery is absolutely essential 
for the recovery of Europe, if not of the 



world. These two assumptions account 
for the inconsistencies and the contra- 
dictions that characterize so much of 
the current discussion of postwar policy 
toward Germany. 

As a matter of fact, Germany, in spite 
of the flow of foreign— chiefly American 
— capital during the first decade after 
Versailles and the reconstruction of the 
heavy industries through inflation and 
the sacrifice of a good section of tile 
middle class, never recovered the rela- 
tive economic position she occupied be- 
fore 1914. 

This becomes quite clear when we 
consider the basic character of the Ger- 
man economy under normal conditions 
which the First World W^ar did not 
change substantially. Besides a highly 
developed, but nevertheless artificially 
maintained, agriculture which almost 
suffices for the German population— 
^^ith the exception of fats, tropical and 
semi tropical products and fodder — the 
German economy is based largely on in* 
dustries engaged in converting foreign 
and domestic raw materials into manu- 
factures, a large share of which is ex- 
ported to pay for the raw materials and 
foodstuffs for domestic consumption. 
Additional Income came from services, 
such as shipping, transit trade, financ- 
ing and licensing of patents. Thus Ger- 
man economy implied a high degree of 
international division of labor and mul* 
tilateral trade transactions. 

In 1&13 Germany exported about 30 
per cent of her total manufactures* ( In 
1928, when a number of postwar factors 
had weakened the capacity of the coim- 
try, the proportion was still more than 
24 per cent.) 

Needed goods were traded 

GERMANY did not^as the U. did-^ 
export a surplus after an extensive do- 
mestic market was satisfied. Export was 
a necessity. It had to be carefully 
planned by highly specialized export in- 
dustries, assisted diligently by trade as- 
sociations or cartels, highly specialized 
shipping and banking and energetic 
commission houses. Such, in brief, was 
the situation of the German economy 
before 1914. 

After the First World War, Germany 
tried to resume her normal economic re- 
lations under many handicaps including 
territorial losses involving the loss of 
raw material sources and processing 
facilities; a shortage of capital; disas- 
trous inflation: a certain loss of good 
will and business connections; a loss of 
shipping and a higher cost of produc- 
tion. To these were added the political 
difficulties accompanying the new re- 
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Biggest Gamble Was Lost 

By G. DILLON 



S HER industry never recovered completely after the 
1914 war, Germany is likely to be in economic stogno- 
tion after this one without special punitive measures 

ii 



Ime and the Allies' attempts to collect 
eparations. As a result, Germany's par- 
tfcipation in world trade declined. 

For some years the flow of foreign, 
chiefly American, capital covered up 
this decline in the country's economy. 
This capital helped pay for the neces- 
sary raw materials and foodstuffs, and 
also enabled some of the basic indus- 
tries, like iron and steel, to '-rationalize" 
and catch up with American industries. 

Since German credit was not of the 
highest^ the cost of "rationalization** 
was rather high and the results not al- 
ways well adapted to German condi- 
tions. Thus some of the German indus- 
tries were loaded up with high overhead 
*nd sonde important concerns had to 
,.irite oS a part of their capital before 
they could compete. 



Later on, exchange restriction*? and 
the repurchase of securities at bargain 
prices from their discouraged foreign 
owners cut down the high overhead. 

As an exporter during the interwar 
period, Germany was also handicapped 
by the change in the character of the 
Russian market and the development of 
certain industries, notably the chemical, 
in countries which formerly depended 
largely on German products. 

Despite the unfavorable circum- 
stances of the interwar period. Germany 
was gradually recovering her industrial 
productivity, but not her prewar rela- 



tive standing- According to a compre* 
hensive German study, German mdus- 
trial production in 1922 %vas 71 per cent 
of prewar. During 1924-'29. industrial 
production increased 50 per cent, but 
Germany was losing out in comparison 
with certain European countries and 
with the United States, While in 1913 
the German industrial output was about 
36 per cent of that of the United States, 
in 1929 it was only about 29 per cent. 

It is significant that Germany did not 
occupy a leading position in some of the 
new industrial developments of the in- 
terwar period, with the result that her 
share in exports of new products vras 
relatively small- This applies to such 
important products as automobiles, ra- 
dios and electric refrigerators. Even in 
the case of rayon, where her technical 
contribution was important, Germany 
was not much of a factor in the expoit 
trade. 

Another significant characteristic of 
German industHai development during 




Thft ffcofiQiny of G^rmciny poufed iti lifebload into the wor mocliine witli the 
eicpectotion of reiuvenoKon from the pilVoged industry of conquered ferrttories 
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the inierwRT period is the strong stimu- 
lation of the heavy mdy8tri**s, at firat as 
tt result of their poiaical influence and 
their access to forcig^n capital oiarkeli?; 
later, through open g-oi-ernment en- 
coiiragt*inent, prol>ahly with a view to 
their part in Implementing the policy of 
mllit&ry aggressifjn. 

On the otht*r hand, the lighter con- 
Humptton industries were In miiny In- 
stances Ja^f^ing: behind, either for lack 
of competitive capacity or because of 
change in market demand. Toward the 
end of the interwar period and during 
the war niany of the small and mediuni* 
sized concerns were closed down as un- 
es.sential to the war effort ^ In some caHes 
their equipment was transferred to the 
more essential plantii. 

Export activities of many German in- 
dustrleii had to be supp€irted by subsi- 
dies^ derived from levies on the more 
competiti%^e industries. Even dur- 
ing the war, when the heavy and 
other essential industries ar*' 
running full tilt, the iron and 
steel industry has complained 
that the unremunerative prices 
for the crude metala could bt* 
borne only because of the profits 
made tm the products of higher 
manufacture. 

The depression and the advent 
of the Hitler rej^ime brought 
some revolutionary changes in 
the German economy, During the 
depression, GermaJi industries 
underwent no excessive decline, 
as compared, say, with that of " 
the United States, but Germany 
lost her ran it of second industri- 
al power to the U,S.S-R, The 
Hitler regime brought about a 
spectacular increase in indus- 
trial productivity, but it w^as ac- 
companied by a gradual isola- 
tion of thi* German economy 
from the most important world 
markets and an absorption of a 
large part of the industrial fa- 
cilities by the uneconomic pro- 
duction of syntheUc and war 
materials. Foreign trade was 
relegated to the function of sup- 
plying the raw materials and foodstufifs 
essential for rearmament and was 
shaped for that purpose by means of 
clearing agreements^ various controls 
and export subsidies. 

The Nazi regime intentionally di- 
verted the German economy from its 
traditional channels. The country, whose 
entire economic existence depended on 
the closest ties u4ih the world economy 
and the utilization of the most adi'an- 
tageous sources of raw material and 
foodstuffs, was forced to adopt virtual 
self-sufHciency as a national ptilicy. This 
revolutionary step could be explained 
only by the abmirntal political atmos- 
phere of the period. Later on, and es- 
pecially after the outbreak of war, it 
became clear that the Nazi regime had 
not counted entirely on German re- 
sources. As a result of the gradual eco- 
nomic isolation of Europe intensified 
during the war by the Allied blockade, 
Germany managed to obtain possession 



of the lion's ahare of the resources of 
the Continent and of North Africa 

Temporary advantoges losf 

THE spread of connu* t :ish1 occupa- 
tion brought in addiluni il ,-upplles of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, partly 
without payment as war booty, or so- 
called cost of occupation, partly on 
terms involving an arbltrarj' rate of ex- 
change between the mark and the cur- 
rency of the occupied country; wnth the 
odds in favor of the conqueror. 

As the war progressed, and particu- 
larly after the unfavorable turn in the 
military situation, trade relations with 
those countries which it was considered 
impossible or unwise to exploit by mili- 
tary compulsion became more compli- 
cated and less advantageous to Ger^ 
many. German industry was fast losing 




"Butter-fingers!" 

its capacity to provide exports, trans- 
portation facilities were getting worse 
and a number of countries were showing 
deep concern over the growing blockctl 
mark balances. They began to curtail 
their exports and some of them, encour- 
aged by the military progress of the 
United Nations, practically cut oft trade 
relations with Germany, 

At first the German authorities tried 
to overcome this movement by state* 
ments designed to explain Germany's 
inability to achieve a trade balance. 
The^'^ also called attention to the bene- 
flts of mark balances as a claim on pri- 
orities on German manufactured prod- 
ucts after the war* when a victorious 
Germany presumably would be able to 
devote her entire industrial facilities to 
providing a high standard of living for 
the HirrrnvoJk and a generous allow- 
ance for the creditor satellite countries. 

Minister of National Economy Funk 
was even more unrealistic and sug- 



gested in a comparatively recent speech 
that the clearing dcbLi of Germany 
should be converted into a long term 
lnan> with the participation of the whole 
European Continent. But the arguments 
did not prove convincing and the flow 
of miiterials from southeastern Europe 
and the neutral countries had begun to 
decline substantially, even before the 
military situation practically eliminal€»d 
those countries as sources of supply for 
the German war machine. 

It is obvious that prolonging the 
struggle will merely result in a further 
exhaustion of German resources. 

It now remains to consider the state 
of the German economy at the time t*f 
surrender. 

According to reliable press reports 
in a neutral country that has good fa- 
cilities for observing conditions in Ger- 
many, more than 20 cities, w^ith a total 
population of more than 10,000- 
000 have been sufticiently des- 
troyed to need practically entire 
rebuilding. There is reason to 
believe that the principal ports 
will need considerable repair be- 
fore they can begin to fimction. 
The same is doubtless true of 
the merchant marine, railways, 
railway stations and probably 
the canals. 

German heavy Industry, In 
addition to the serious damage 
by bombing and hres, will be 
weakened from the transfer of 
some of the plants and equip- 
ment to Silesia, CjEechc*s)ovakia 
and other parts of Europe which 
are not likely to form a part of 
the territory of postwar Ger- 
many. It. therefore* seents safe 
to assume that the German 
physical plant, interpreting the 
term in its broad est sense, will 
be in a decidedly weakened con- 
dition and that it will probably 
be some years before it reaches 
the state it was in when Hitler 
took over. 

As for the country's finances, 
the national debt already ex- 
ceeds 300.000,000.000 marks and 
most of the reserves of the banks, in- 
surance companies and industrial cor- 
porations consist of government obli- 
gations whose value after the collapse 
of the Na;Et regime is not likely to be 
very substantiaK 

It should not be forgotten that, after 
the First World War, it was the big 
German corporations and banks that 
took the initiative in obtaining outside 
financial assistance. Their credit irtand- 
ing after this war will h.ave been under- 
mined to a considerable degree. 

Little need be said about the economic 
implications of the tremendous loss of 
manpower for an old country like Ger- 
many. 

Now as to the chances of Germany 
resuming her position in the world 
trade: From present appearances, and 
considering the tremendous reconstruc- 
tion problems that wi!l face a good part 
of the world, it is obvious that, for some 
(Continucti on page €0! 
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Lo! The Poor 



Indian Bureau 



By HERBERT COREY 



John collier is a smallish man in 
looae clothes. His eyes are bright as an 
eagle's- He has a way of coiling his legs 
into a kind of a nest in which he can sit 
in his swivel chair. At a short distance 
he seems to be meek. 
No one ever makes that mistake twice. 
He is courteous and kind. He rises 
w^hen a woman enters the room. He is 
the product of old-family breeding in 
Georgia, plenty of good schooling, and 
sympathy for the underdog. He spent 
some of his earlier years in promiUgat- 
ing reforms. Then he began to get really 
acquainted with the Indians. His grand- 
father, a southern pioneer^ had a hand 
in chasing the Cherokees out of Georgia : 
*'A damnable crime," Mr- Collier ob- 
serves. A by-passed comment leads the 
other man to conclude that the young 
Mr* Collier had been fond of his grand- 
father, which can be excused because 
the younger Collier was very young, and 
that he is still embarrassed about the 
old gentleman's operations. 

He began to look into the affairs of 
the Indian Bureau (now the Office of 
Indian Affairs) in the late '20's. An 
examination convinced him that the 
iureau was spending too much money 
for what it was doing. The Bureau then 
had 4,000 employees and a budget of 
$10,OOD,000. Albert A. Grorud, special 
ivestigator for the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, helped Mr, Collier 
?rite a speech for Senator King in 
' which these extravagances were furi- 
^ously cKposed. It was in this way that 
Ir. Collier in 1934 became the chief of 
■•e Bureau of Indian Affairs, located in 
the Department of the Interior under 
bristling wings of Secretary Ickes. 
siiicc Mr, Collier became chief, the Bu- 
jreau has spent $34,000,000 in one year. 
The current appropriation Is $26,000,- 
DO. This Office now has 12,127 em- 
f»]oyees. Even the War Production Board 
kas only 12,586 and it is on a sharp de- 
llne. The WPE pay roll may drop to 
12,000 this year. We fought the Indians 
with energy and success for more than 
century, but it appears to cost about 
3ur times as much today to live uith a 
luch reduced number of Indians in lov- 
ig kindness. 
These things seem to sugfiest that the 



Indians and the Bureau are 
one of the mysteries of life. 
Before making up a ver- 
dict against Mr. Collier 
and his Office, however, 
it should be noted that 
each year he faces the ap- 
propriations committees of 
the House and Senate and 
asks for money. The corn- 
mittees are, by and large, 
rather hard-boiled. They 
know the bureaucratic 
trick of asking for more 
money than is needed so 
that a considerable dis- 
count may be offered for 
cash* They beetlebrow at 
Mr, Collier and ask tough 
questions. Not so far in the 
background is Mr, Grorud, 
still the special investiga- 
tor for the Senate com* 
mittee, although no longer 
the warm admirer of Mr. 
Collier that he was 15 
years ago. He feeds ques- 
tions to the committee. Mr. 
Collier — it has been noted that Mr, Col- 
lier is long suffering only to a certain 
point — replies to the questions and 
walks off with the money he asked for. 
Or most of it. 

Congress too busy to check 

THE committeemen — both houses — re- 
mark that this is a busy season and that 
next year they wiH really go into this 
business about the Indians. All of which 
is being submitted mostly as evidence 
that Mr, Collier really is not meek- 

And as preliminary proof that the In- 
dian business is a sure enough mystery. 

Those who mourn Mr. Collier's meth- 
ods — and you would be surprised — ad- 
mit that he is trying to untangle a ball 
of administrative string that political 
cats have been playing with ever since 
we sold the Indians the first scalping 
knife. Three hundred treaties have been 
entered into w,ith the 200-odd tribes and 
most of them run for perpetuity. A girl 
clerk in a government department was 
paid a yard and a half of calico last year 
as her share of the calico yardage one 
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COMMISSIONER of Indian Affairs, 
John Collier acts as guardian for the 
Indians. Some think they might better 
take care of themselves 



of the Nevv York tribes get each year. 
The Choctaws have been drawing money 
ever since 1820 for the support of a troop 
of light horsemen, and $600 a year for 
the upkeep of a blacksmith. Another 
tribe gets 400 saddles and bridles an- 
nually. The saddles are transmuted into 
money now, inasmuch as the members 
of this tribe are more used to automo- 
biles. Another gets $320 worth of iron 
and steel. And so on and so on. The 
money involved is not large as sums go 
nowadays, but the bookkeeping does 
take time. 

Then there are 3^000 statutes affect- 
ing the Indians. Federal and state sta- 
tutes. Some of them have been forgot* 
ten, but they are on the books and at 
any time some sharp lav^'yer may dig 
up one of them and start proceedings* 
Today's Indian is a citizen with full vot- 
ing rights in all but two of the states. 
When Indian lands are in reservation.s 
the Indian pays no taxes on them» but 
he does pay other taxes- If you have an 
Indian friend you offer him a drink at 
your great peril. There are in Washing- 
ton thousands of men and women who 
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hey gave whisky atid other alcoholic 
fancies to conjn'essmon who have a 
shadi? of Indian blood. They should not 
be reproached, because no one has yet 
dLscovered juf>t what is an Indian* 

The emimeirators of the 1940 census 
were directed! to enroll aw Indianfs those 
who had one- fourth or more of Indian 
blood or *"who are regarded as Indians 
in the community where they live." That 
m*ikes it nice* 

Guesses for high approprioHons 

THE number actually enumerated in 
1934 — this 13 when Mr. Collier came in 
—waif 234.792. But Mr. Collier estimates 
that there are about 400*000 Indians on 
the rolls today. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma says 
that there are nowhere near 400,000 In- 
dians in the United Statt^.^ today, 

**In any case only a small proportion 
of this number is in any way dependent 
on the Bureau, The jjrand total of 400,- 
000 has been built lip in the p&Bt ten 
years by estimates, just to make the 
appeal for appropriations more inipres- 
aive* More than lOO^OOO Indians have 
been added in the past ten years. It in 
certain that the Indian Bureau has no 
eUTective contact with half of the 400,000 
and no right to claim *hem as justifica- 
tion for increased appropriations," 

Kor doi^s any one know Just what an 
«*stimated Indian may be. Chief Justice 
Welch of the Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
who is classified as an Indian by th^ 
census, offered to produce tribal rolls 
showing that at least one half Mr. Col- 
lier's estimated Indians have not more 
than l/256th part of Indian bloud. The 
Indian is a friendly person, when he is 
g^i%'en a chance to be. and readily adopts 
strang^erH into the tribe if he bap- 
pens to like their looks. When the 
Five Civilised Tribes in Okla- 
homa made up their tribal rolls 
in 1902 there were 20,000 white 
and colored per.*;ons placed on 
the book,'^. No one knows how 
!iany non -Indians have been 
^added as Indians to the rolls of 
the 210 tribes, nor what hag be- 
come of them- 

Before getting the needle 
ready for Mr, Collier it must be 
noted that he is merely follow^ 
ing the 3.00O laws of every sort. 
Congress has never prescribed 
any deHnition of the Indian* Off- 
hand iX would seem a good idea 
to change the laws, or to modify 
them, or repeal them. At this 
point in the mystery it is dis- 
covered that, in changing laws 
which have an effective history 
of more than a century, troubles 
are likely to be encountered* 
Under a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, as shown by a 
letter written by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wlckard: 

**Every record title to real es- 
tate in which the grantor hap- 
pened to be a full blood Indian 
is clouded, if his conveyance was 



the property were located in Maine" or 
any other state. The national and state 
legislatures are naturally chary of 
doodling with laws when there is so 
formidable a chance of unpleasant con- 
sequences. At the time of writing* the 
40,000 white residents in Ala.^ka are 
w*>ndering M'hat may happen to their 
titles. When Russia sold Alaska to the 
United States, the aboriginal rights of 
the Indians %vwe not impaired. Since 
then salmon fisheries have been set up, 
gold mines discovered, timber cut, rail- 
roads bixilt, and the Indian rights con- 
tinue to be unimpaired, even if they have 
not been exercised in great part- Mr. 
Ickes now suggests through the medium 
of a bUI introduced by Senator Hatch 
of New Mexico, that Congress w^ork out 
some method of bujing off the Indian 
claims for the good of all concerned. If 
the bill should become law it w^oidd pre- 
sumably be administered by the Interior 
Depart mentj through the instrumental- 
ity of the OfRcc of Indian Affair,*?. If it 
worked, the Alaskan titles would be 
cleared* But Mr. Ickes is not invariably 
a pet of Congress— even if he is not as 
frequently set upon as occasional pub- 
licity suggests — and Congress may not 
allow him this new power. 

Therefore the legal situation would 
remain as is* just as most of the 3,000 
statutes remain with all tlieir incon- 
veniences. 

In the meantime, and before passing 
on to Mr* Collier, who is sitting, coiled 
up, at the heart of these mysteries, there 
is a school of thought which maintains 
that the w^ay out of the mess is to cast 
the Indian loose* Let him vote and pay 
taxes and sell his lands and even get 
plastered if that seems to suit him* on 
precisely the level of the Browns and 




The tribes would soon dissolve, they say, 
and w^ith them the 300 treaties. 

If an Indian were no longer to be 
treated as a museum specimen then he 
would ha\'e the same privih-j^es and the 
same troubles as the rest of us. During 
the Second War — as well as during the 
First War— the Indians have been mag- 
nificent soldlera. Many have been deco- 
rated for acts nf gallantry. Their scout- 
ing In the Pacific jungles has isaved 
many lives. 

When they are given a chance they 
get along all right at home. They have 
been permitted to operate cooperatives 
and stores and lending iRStitutions. and 
it is CoHier*s judgment that they are not 
onty as honest and far-seeing as the 
White man, but that several of the tribes, 
being inquired into scientifically. ha%*e 
proven that they test higher intellec- 
tually than the rest of us. 

The Indians do well 

"THEY have to be smarter," says Col- 
lier. "Look at the conditions under 
which they made their living.*' 

They are probably heathen* Many of 
them are, at least. Rain Gods and Snake 
Gods have no recognized place in our 
theology. But they seem to do pretty 
well with their deities, just as they do 
with their law- enforcing methods. They 
rely more upon the force of public opin- 
ion than do the rest of us> but when 
something really annoying takes place, 
the tribal councils de.^l with it- In most 
states they are permitted to manage 
their own affairs, so long as no one of 
the ten major crimes is involved. Mr 
Collier agrees ardently with those who 
maintain that the Indian should be 
freed from government control and 
tutelage. It would save money. 
The Indian Bureau could be done 
away with, just as he argued 
away back in lf*34. 

Only he argues that time is 
not yet ripe to do any such thing. 
The Indian must be guarded 
and schooled. Mr, Collier has 
been doing a good Job at these 
things. From a governmental 
point of view most of the B 
reau's expenditures are clas 
fled as institutional. In 19' 
education cost $10,474,650 and 
health $6,232,300. including 
Alaska (Budget Bureau fig- 
ures). This was a total of $16,- 
706, 9 ^>0 out of the appropriation 
Of $27,257,586. and not including 
tiie various expenditures mnd*' 
by the bureau of Public W' 
For the balance of $10,551' 
Indians are carried along from 
the birth bed to the undertaker's 
coffin. Their anima! assets, with 
the aid of the Bureau, are 34 
805 beef cattle worth $21,731,3' 
and their 889,774 sheep a 
valued at $5,809,332. They con- 
sumed in 1943 animal products 
valued at $5,813,000, and sold 
113,960.000 worth. These are i 
i Continitt d on pntje (^9\ 
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MedioH science \% full of strange and un- 
its tin J ward^. 

One of the most exciting is "chemo- 
iherapy." A% it may mean a lat to you — 
ytiu might like to know more about it. 




2* Fiir iIh» lil sv^fs illcr ih.il. rcscMith hriKighJ nu sinking distuN- 
cncii. fhcii .1 sUan^ic chain i>f e%enu revealed that a patented d>e 
posscssrd a lifc*siiving ekmcni. And so, the sulfonamide drugs 
vcre made available li* the v^orld. In the less than ten years ihcy 
»vc been in commun use* they kive ^vcd countfc&K live%. St^mc 
of mcnin^Eitis, sirepttxoccic infections, and other dread dis- 
including I he c*immon form** of pneumonia, have mcl a 
erful adversary. 




1. Many of our badly w ounded soldicr?i. sailors^ and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs ... sulfa and penicillin .which ha\e had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning, Chemolhcrapy — which takes advantage of the 
cffecb of chemical action upon biHly tissues and invading bacteria 
— is ages old in theory. But its modem, most effective practice 
ht'gan soon after 1900 with the dii^covery of salvan^an. 




3* V'ou know the dranialic vtory of the next disco^-ciy. pcnittllm. 
Alihough no[ strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the %amc iicrms 
{Ls the sulfa drugs—and others against which these driifjs have tittle 
or no success. But the search for oiher 'specific ' chemicals is far 
from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve exiihting 
ones and find new perm -fighting elements. There must ht long and 
careful experiments for each disci»sery. for sometimes the **germ* 
poison" IS p«iisonous to the human Kniy . loo. 



4, But ehraiotlimiiiy is no cure-all Bccauiw it does much to reduce the deadli- 
nes tif some of our worst di%case^. \ome people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must alway% be remembered that these chemicah should not be used without 
>ound niediC4it advke. otherwise there may be detrimentiil results. But chcmo* 
thempy. rightly tiMd» is a traneiidoys gift iif medtcul scierKe to €>ur civilization. 
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Shield Against Health Hazards 



By C. LESTER WALKER 



PRIVATE companies protect 
40,000,000 persons against 
aectdent and sickness — and 
the coverage is increasing 



ElGHTT-ONE years ago when an in* 
su ranee company in Hartford issued an 
accident contract protecting a local 
citizen in his traveis "from the Post 
Office to his home on Buckingham 
Street," no thrill of discovery shook the 
insurance business. 

The premium payment was only two 
cents, and accidc^nt or health insurance 
was too risky to handle, anyway. Every- 
one who knew insurance knew that. Or 
if he had any sense he did. Probably not 
five insurance experts in the country In 
that day would have bet on the future 
of the accident business. 

But that first accident contract was 
the harbinger of tremendous things to 
come. Accident and health la now the 
fastest selling number on the insurance 
companies' shelves—both in dollar vol- 
ume and in number of persons msured. 

In 1943, premium volume totaled 
5500.922,039, Early estimates for 1941 
put it well over $525,000,000. 

Twenty years ago only a hand- 
ful of companies were writing; 
health and accident. Today more 
than 400 share protection on 40.- 
000,000 citizens. This wide accep- 
tance is a surprise to many 
American business executives. 

"I never dreamed of the Job 
the private companies are do- 
ing/" one said to me. "The 
Bevcridg^e plan in England ami 
the Wagiier bllJ, recently pro- 
posed in Congress, for federal 
health and accident inisurance 
led me to think that perhaps 
gfovemmental protection was 
needed. But 40.000.00D persons 
already covered by private companies J 
Whew!" 

These figures are signifieant in terms 
of this country's future. They may indi- 
cate that the private companies are do- 
ing the job so well that compulsory gov- 
ernment health and accident insurance 
' — deiipite the intent if) ns of the Wagner 
bill — will never be necessary here. 

To view that possibiUty, suppose %ve 
take a look at health and accident in* 
surance over the past few years. 

In general, health and accident insur- 
ance is divided into personal and group. 



The personal is the kind you buy for 
yourself. The contract Is between you 
and the company. It takes a higher rate 
than the group type, because the risk is 
greater and the cost of selling iugher, 
but its grow,i,h tn recent years has been 
miraculous. 

One company alone has 1*235,000 
policyholders, and paid $12,311,150 for 
claims in 1943. It has disbursed, alto- 
gether, more than $120,000,000 to more 
than 1.000,000 policyholders. 

Companies are proud of the variety 



of their coverage. They believe no gov- 
ernment Insurance plan could ever 
match their widespread service. 

"We make up policies to cover almost 
every need for every individual," an 
executive said. "Our company alone 
writes more than 1,000 forms/' 

Here are some examples of. versatile 
ity: 

A policy which will continue your loan 
payments if you are di. cabled. The policy 
is issued for this one purpose and is as* 
signed to the policyholder*s bank. 

A policy which will pay $50 if a baby 
is born, and $100 if there are twins, 

A policy which enables a newspaper 
to offer accident protection to its sub- 
scribers for a penny a day, 

A bicycle riders' accident 
endorsement. 

A blanket policy to take 
care of broken bones and oth- 
er mishaps for sportsmen — ^ 
polo players, ski jumpers. 

Most popular coverage of| 
one health and .TrcjfV^nt corn- 




Many health and accident policies are written to continue 
poyments for disability as long as the policyholder lives 
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Oeit|[nA for faiter; higher-Hying 
' ' ■ s have been greatly speeded 
H-tiinn#*l le%\%. By this meant, 
^• long studied stresies 
- ' t nmg. Today, they are 
u«ied to solve high-altitude, tow- 
temperature problem! as well. 

In :i • - * My constructed tunnel, 
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: ' , ' ni iea level 
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to 67 d#crw« below imx 
ertng this iMiHfMde tub- 
icaiie are two 20,000 hp 
^ ^ouae motort. Each motor 
ght 160.000 poundt Yet 



must be controlled with the great- 
est accuracy during the time test 
readings are being taken. 

To work out the intricate mechan- 
ical problems involved, Westing- 
hotiie engineer! co-operated closely 
with aeronautical technicians. A 
scheme was finally developeci giv- 
ing the necetsary accurate spet^d 
control of the giant motors, with 
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pa.ys a disabled persioja as long as the tn- 
iiured lives. Since the ehanoes of being 
tolftUy disabled for more than 15 y«ars 
are as likely as that your house will 
burn (an easily comprehended contin- 
gency) the appeal of this lifetime cover* 
ag^e is fundamental and vtidespread. 

Payments for life 

SOME of these lifetinie policies have 
been paying the insured persons regular 
benefits for disability for almost a quar- 
ter of a ci!ntury* One insured, disabled 
I by arthritis, has received regular 
l^monthly checks totaling moro than $10,- 
000. Another who was injured while 
swimming within two weeks after tak- 
ing his policy, has collected, and still 
collects after 23 years, regular paj*- 
ments. The total now is close to $27,000. 

One versatile compaiiy spent much 
time just before the war developing a 
policy which would frive accident cover- 
age for a 24-bpur period for a nickel. 
The merchandising plan vv*as stream- 
lined, too. The policies, to be sold by a 
^coin-in-the-slot vending machine, would 
"be backed by the company's assets of 
''nearly ?30,000.000, But when war 
came, the originator of this idea 
changed his mechanmm into a hoist for 
quick loading of boxcars, and abandoned 
the insurance- vending plan for the 
duration. 

Big as personal insurance 
is, group accident and health 
is even bigger. In groiip in- 
surance the contract usually 
is between the insurance com- 
pany and an organisation, 
such as a btusiness corpora- 
tion. The maMer policy Is held 
by the firm, and individual 
certificates of insurance are 
issued to each i?niployee. 

It is this type which broke 
all health and accident rec- 
ords in 1943. The companies 
WTote 37^2 per cent more of 
this business than in the prt- 
^^ious year. Almost $80,000.- 
kOOO was paid out in claims to 
laboyt 1,000,000 disabled em- 
ployees. 

These group health and 
accident contracts ta ke many 
forms, and it is their tailor- 
made aspect which appeals to 
the business man. He can get 
what he wants in terms of 
coverage and cost; an insur- 
ance arrangement practically made to 
order for the needs of his employees. 

One of them, which went into effect 
January 1. covers expenses of home and 
hospital visits, as well as office consulta* 
tion with a physician for the 1*000 em- 
ployees of Hoffman-LaRoche, Ind Nut- 
pey, N. J„ manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties. The company bears the 
entire cost of the plan %vhich provides 
daily hospital benefit of $6 a day for 
ath employees and their dependents 
'^plus an additional $60 maximum for 
other hospital charges. 

The daily benefit is paid up to a maxi- 
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any one 

with no limit on the number of disabili- 
ties in any one year* In maternity cases 
the daily benefit is paid up to a maxi* 
mum of ten days for employees* wives, 
14 days for the company's female em- 
ployees. The reimbursement for surgi- 
cal operations is up to a maximum of 
$150 for both empJoyees and their de- 
pendents. 

Enthusiastic about this sort of con- 
tract, companies all over the country 
are taking them up. What are they like? 
Well, an example of what they might 
do for the employees of almost any large 
firm is seen in the plan inaugurated last 
year by the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, of Burbank, Calif. This is a mod- 
ern group insurance plan — one in which 
the coverage provided by the insurers is 
exceedingly comprehensive and com- 
plete. 

Every Lockheed employee w^ho en- 
rolls (and it is a voluntary plan) con- 
tributes from ?4 cents to $1.56 a week, 
depending on his own wage rate. His 
contribution is deducted weekly or 
monthly from his pay check. The cor- 




Of the 25,000 workers who received app 
coHons, 90 per cent signed up in 10 do 



p oration pays the balance of the prem- 
ium. 

For his weekly 74 to 156 cents every 
ensployee. no matter what his pay range, 
hi case of accident or sickness, receives, 
while of! the job, a $5 daily indemnity, 
good for 70 days, for hospitalization. 
Also, a $25 maximum indemnity for spe- 
cial hospital charges, up to $75 for medi- 
cal expenses, and $150 for surgical 
charges. In addition, he is entitled to 
accident and sickness benefits of $15 to 
$30 weekly for three months, If he suf- 
fers accidental dismemberment or 
death, the insuring company pays up 



nts as 

straight life insurance for death from 
any cause. 

Poys for the doctor 

ANOTHER feature of this plan is its 
medical reimbursement clause. It pro- 
vides the employee $2 for every visit 
to a physician at ofBce or hospital, $3 
for each visit ♦ beginning with the fourth, 
for treatment by the physician at the in- 
sured's home. Since most group con- 
tracts omit medical reimbursement, the 
Lockheed plan is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the ever* widening coverage 
which companies now can provide. 

They uill give medical expense cov* 
erage to units as small as a family. One 
Chicago company, in cooperation with 
the Winnebago County Illinois Medical 
Society, launched such a plan last No- 
vember, 

This particular contract is usually 
sold to the breadwinner of the family 
and covers him* his wife and one child 
by its Special Family Combination Plan. 
This costs $3 a month and provides cov- 
erage of a high order. The insured get 
up to $250 on doctors^ billh^ up to $150 
on surgeons' fees, and up to $30 for doc- 
tors' maternity care. Accident benefits 
are effective from the date of the policy. 

and sickness benefits thirty 
days after. It covers adults 
up to f>B years of age, and 
unmarried dependent chil- 
dren from 18 years down to 
three months. That the pub- 
\ lie was %vaiting for some- 

thing like this, is shown by 
the tremendoiis response ac- 
corded the plan ever since 
its launching. 

But what about group 
insurance for small busi- 
ness? The answer is that 
the health and accident 
companies are now taking 
care of small businesses, 
too. 

Various plans 

HERE is George Winship» 
proprietor of the Middle* 
town Quick Service Gara 
One day George gets 
' ' idea that it would be a , 

thing if his employees wen 
covered by health and acci 
dent insurance^ so they can 
have income w^hile they're 
off the job. He has 18 employees. What 
can the companies do for them, ani 
him? 

Weil, one mid- west company will in 
sure all IS of George's employees undet 
a small -group policy. The average prem< 
ium will be less than $4 a month. Pro^ 
tection may include both a nionthly 
benefit income during accident or sick 
ness disability and reimbursement foi 
hospital expenses, 

George's employees are free to choosf 
how much monthly indemnity thei 
want, each one a different amount if h( 
wishes. Each may elect one of severa 
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Here's the drama that comes off a drawing board 
first of a series of new engines now in service on the 
East-West route of the Pennsylvania Raihoad ! Ca[>able 
of speeds up to 120 inilts iin hour . , . difTctent in 
design . . . tiiis long streamlined giant not onty marks 
anotlier forward stride in the science of railroading — 
it is indicative of the spirit of progress in an industry 
vital to the welfare of America, now and in die future* 

Pennsylvania Railroad 



BL Y UmTED STATES WAR BO^'DS AMD STAMPS 
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SNUG HARBORS MADE DEEPER -BY f^^^^'C^ 



Willi scarcely more effort than is used in ma- 
nipulating the string5i of a marionette^ the man 
in the cab of this great dredge guides the thick 
cables and heavy beams that shift the river bed 
to where he wants it. Versatile, obedient hy- 
draulic power in HYCON high*pressure units 
gi%*es him fiit^vr-iip ctifttrol ir* actuating enor' 
mo us power for dredging operations. 

HYCON applications of hydraulic power 
will solve many of the problems of actuating 
pondert)us machinery. By lessening fatigue, 
ihey pack the man-hours of labor with greater 
accomplishment. To enlarge the scope of man's 
handiwork, they do with ease tasks which are 
manudlly imft&ssihle. 

At your service today are HYCON pumps 
and valves in the 3(HJ0-poynd range for com- 
mercial applications to plant or product —to 
control or actuate machine tools, giant presses, 
dump-truck lifts, materials-handling mechan-^ 



isms and remote-control circuits. They will 
operate brakes, clutches and steering devices 
of heavy vehicles; test high- pressure appara- 
tus; and do many hydraulic jobs belter. 

Subject to the demands of our continuing 
production for war, our engineering and re- 
search divisions — trained and experienced 
hydraulic specialists— will be glad to assist 
you in applying HYCX>N systems to your re- 
cjuirements for actuating devices. Write today 
for complete information, or for a consulta* 
tion with a HYCON engineer. 

tff'S fmfSH THB JOB . , . Buy MOfiB WAft BONDS 
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iMrms of additional hospital aiid surgi- 
cal coverag^e. This is a voluntary plan, 
and no hard-and-fast percentage of par- 
ticipation is insisted upon. In true 
democratic fashion each worker chooses 
wh^t he wants. Then George arranges 
with the insurance company for the 
Quick Service Garage to pay a percent- 
age of each premium. 

T\\\j of George's helpers, it turns out. 

S^ht be considered poor risks. One has 
v heart condition. Another once had 
tuherculosis. In such case will the com- 
panies exclude them ? 

Not at all. Usually they go in with the 
sound 16. 

* What appeals strongly to the effi- 
ciency *minded business man is the stni- 
plicity of putting any of these private 
company group plans into operation — 
even the larger ones. 

"Look at the Texas Company " cne 
executive said. '*It had 20,(K)0-odd em- 
ployees, all over the country. Through 
one private insurance carrier it got a 
xuiiform plan which worked in every 
state. 

''The carrier printed 25,000 booklets 
entitled, 'Hospital and Surgical Benefits 
Plan for Employees of the Texas Com- 
pany/ and 25,000 accompanying appli- 
cation cards. They were distributed and^ 
within ten days, 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees had signed the cards and turned 
them in. A certificate with the em- 
ployee's name was passed out next pay 
day, and^ — presto? — the job was done* 
No dilly-dallying. No red tape," 

It IS Still growing 

AS FOR the future, the companies feel 
health and accident has by no means 
reached its peak. 

Leaders in the Industry %^'ill tell you, 
*'tho companies intend to broaden their 
tmderuTiting attitude so as to serve *i 
1 ater portion of the public better, thus 
«minatlng one of the strongest argu- 
ments for government compulsory in- 
surance/' 

This will mean, again, even better 
coverage— prices to fit various pocket- 
books. Bven down to short- term policies 
ffective for only a few weeks* 
-\ plan has been proposed for general 
.uloption of a standard group disability 
policy, a simple, clean-cut contract with 
few exclusions and no frills. Although 
there is divergence of opinion on this 
Ide^i, many insurance men beheve if 
5«iich a contract were adopted as a 
"del, a great sales effort could be put 
'o what is known as semi-group iu- 
rance; that is* contracts wnth profes- 
'rtal men, independent %vorkers and 
' n group^i as small as five employees 
t one employer. 

If this were done, and done success* 
fully, the government contention that 
the insurance industry under private 
enterprise has failed to provide ade- 
quate protection for the masses of the 

ople would, in great measure, fail to 

md, 

Whether the companies writing 
:ilth and accident can bring this off. 
- one, of course, unless he be clairvoy- 



What to do about Rust? 




Immerse anjr rustj^ 
nail in a small quant irjr 
of Cities Service Rust Remover. 
If badly rusted, allow to remain 
for several minutes. You can 
actually see the rust dissolve. 



Remove nail and wipe dry 
with cloth or tissue. Note the 
complete absence of rust and 
the way the original surface 
reappears. 



CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER has been tested for four years 
throughout a small, highly industriaJized area in the East, where it has 
earned a unique reputation for performance. Rust Remover is a clean, 
clear liquid, practically odorless, non-inflammable^ easily applied, and 
harmless to handle by those not allergic to specific chemicals. It is fast- 
acting, and, although heating somewhat accelerates results, general 
application is recommended at normal temperature ROST 
REMOVER is effective on chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 




See a Free DemQfistration Rusi 
RentQver on Your Own Equi^meptt* 

{Ap^iiabh oni) m C/itisServia market- 
ing territory EAST of the HuckifS.) 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 



ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 



Cides Servjce Oil Cociip.i[Ly 
Room 21} 

Sixty Will Tower, New York 5, N. V, 
Gcritlemen: I am interested in your 
Rust Remover tlcmonstrjrioa its 
odFcred in N.tgon's Business, 

Nime 

Compifty, 

■^y 



IF 

Your Business 
Xeeds Cash €or 

TAXES 

• • . or f«ir tipt^raiiiiii 
afit^r ta.xc\«ii arc paid 

• • . goi ill ioiirli niilt 
Ccunnierrial C'rodii 



READ THESE QUICK FACTS: 

To mcci t;i«s or any other 
need for funds. Commcrcul 
Credit offers you an immcdi- 
,teU- improved c.sh ros'non 

,nd"an unusually hberal Unc 
of credit. You can use 
Commercial Crtdit money 
for as long « you ""^^ 'V; ; 1 
,vith no due daces to mcec 



. . . no interference with 
"vo'ur management ... no 
restrictions on your opera- 
tions. Let us tell you more 
about this service ■ ■ • ^^'""^"^ 
has advanced well over a 
billion dollars to itianufac- 
hirers and -holesalers m 
- the past three years. V^ntc. 

wire or phone. 



Coflimercial Financing Divisions : Baltimore, New iorK Chicago. San fdKista. Los Angeles, fottland, Ore 



Commercial Credit 
Company 

Capital aud Surplus More than $65,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 



ant. can know. But if pa^t rt-cord id any 
mklinfT of future jx-rf -% the 

^l^fi 4 000,000 of group t and 

h' vlih writtim by all cj. i com- 

ji iiues in 1^43 may give . j .i of po- 
teiitial put-it-over ability. 

Another indication alonj^ Ih^ aaine 
lines can be seen in the vast breaiSth of 
co%'t'rage the companies have now estab- 
lished. 

One of every 12 S. families 
receives a health-and-accidpnt check ^ 
ery year. 

And when you look only at the policy* 
holders, the niimber receiving health 
or accident benefits annually is actually 
one in five. 

As for the market for future buflincsH, 
there arc, in the words of one insurance 
wnter : 

"More than 11,000.000 prime pros- 
pects: soldiers and aailorB returning 
from the war to civilian life — none cov- 
ered by disability insurance in their 
military careers.** 

Eleven million reasons why the health 
and accident industry lookif toward the 
postwar era with r onflrienre* 




mm 



Deliveries on Time 

By poo ting deliveries, nine automotive 
vvhoh'.sahTS in Grand Rapidi^, Mich., 
have solved their problem of how to 
maintain twice-a-day delivery service to 
garages and other customers. 

All merchandise is brought to a cen- 
tral point where it is loaded into trucks. 
One truck leaves at 9 :30 a-m. and the 
other at 2:30 p.m. daily. Invoices accom- 
panying merchandise are in sealed en 
velopes. addressed personally to thi 
receiver. 

C. O. D. packages are also handled. 
The drivers of the cooperative delivery 
trucks collect the money and obtain a 
receipt from the representatives of in- 
dividual jobbers when the cash is hand- 
ed over. 

The plan has saved the automotive 
jobbers hundreds of dollars, Truckn us 
for delivery are owned by one of th' 
wholesale firms and charges are pr 
rated. 
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KATION*5 iUSINESS 



OUR FOREIGN TRADE 



Bootstraps or Balance Wheel? 



By HAROLD M. FLEMING 




■ OSTWAR foreign loans are currently 
the subject of a great deal of Washing- 
ton Utinking'. 

This thinking is already making an 
Impression abroad as demonstrated by 
this statement in a recent issue of the 
L o7t do n Eco no m ist : 

*'Mr. Dean Acheaon of the State De- 
partment has made a number of pro- 
Jjosals to a committee of the House of 
Representativ<?a designed to open the 
way to a new program of foreign loana. 
Tile first was the repeal of the Johnson 
Act which prohibits private loans to 
countries in default on their First World 
War debts: others included the expan- 
sion of the lending authority of the Est- 
port*lmport Bank, now limited to 5700,- 
000,000^ and permission to the bank to 
make direct loans to foreign govern- 
ments." 

The purpose of the plans for such 
loans^ — and for billions in American 
overseas capital Investments right after 
the war — i*? to place in foreigners' hands 
the dollar exchange to make huge pur- 
chases in this country. This is intended 
to stimulate Amerjcan exports, and this, 
in txirn, to help keep American worknieft 
in full empioyment. 

Such artificial stimulation of the 
American economy is at least untimely. 
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BEFORE tiyirtg to create artificial buying power abroad, 
it might be well to see whether rt*s needed — and what 
will happen if we succeed in making more ''customers'* 



If foreign trade is to be used as a lever 
to influence the American economic ays* 
tent immediately after the war» it is im- 
ports, and not exports, that should be 
stimulated. 

The United States will* the moment 
the war is over, face the greatest de- 
mands upon its capacity in all its peace- 
time history. The demands, for every- 
thing from locomotives to butter, will 
come, not only from our own people but 
from the farthest comers of the globe. 

World is short of goods 

THE world, including the United States^ 
will be a huge vacuum waiting to be 
filled with goods from the only major 
industrial country in the world with its 
capital equipment relatively unim- 
paired. 

And the world by that time, including 
the people of the U. S., wilt be as long 
of the money to buy with as it is short 
of the goods it will so ravenously want 



to buy. The wartime savings of the 
American people, the vast accumula- 
tions of gold and dollar credits of neu- 
tral countries? and one-time induatnally 
backwurd countries, will add up to the 
widest, deepest, and best filled j ■ 
book ever to come to market in A . 
for everything that we can product . 

There will be a huge deferred civilian 
demand for consumer goods for our citi- 
zens. There will be a large domestic de- 
mand for capital goods to reconvert and 
modernize our industry and transpoi 
There will be an imnxcn.se need 
European rebuilding, which the Am^ 
can people, by its very temperament 
wiU feel morally obligated to assist on 
loan if possible, but if not. then as a gift 
by one name or another. Finally thi 
will be a demand running into billti 
of dollars from countries not rnvaj 
by the war, but with large buy 
America ideas, large plans for their o' 
Industrialization— and large funds. 

To pile additional buying power, al 
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Burroughs 



Leads .... in helping when 

war accounting 
problems arise 



in war industries, camps, depots, bases and government offices, 

Burroughs systems and Installation men have been working with 
officers and executives, devising modern machine systems to save 
accounting time and clerical manpower. 

Burroughs men — thoroughly experienced in meeting all types 

of accounting problems — know how the speed and efficiency of 
figuring and accounting moGhines are best applied to this work. 

It is gratifying to know that Burroughs' 
experienced technical staff has been 
able to moke such cm important 

contribution to the war efforts 

BUftROUGMS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 




Burroughs 



!N MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
tN SERVICE 



fiCUiING, ACCOUNTING AND STAIiSTICAi WACHlNtS • NATIONWIDt MAINUNANCt SERVlCI « BUSINESS MACHINI SUI^PLIES 



luive saved more 



It ; t- ated f rket 

would havo tw it* coii«3<?<juence3. 

ciliier eqiiiilly ble: 

Either it would have a trem 
inflationary effect on the At f . i 
price structure, or fto avoid this infla- 
Uon> it would require the continuanei? 
of rationing and othfr Anieriran govern* 
ment controls on * > ^ . 

Either wav it w* 

[COT-: 

mand lor Amtnciiii | 
necessarily be rough. 1 
tainties are involved to justify the pseu* 
do- precise stat- • ' ^tl mates so pop- 
ular among ton economists 
about the futiu - - -I even the most 
casual glance shows how bip will be the 
buying pressure v V ' * f 
to appear with no 
whatever. t. 
Take fir 

So far our [n ^yii 
than $100,000,000,000. act ordmg to offi- 
cial estimates. The total has b*?en swell- 
ing at a rate as high as $35,000,000,000 
a year, or perhaps seven times the "nor- 
mal" pre-war rate of savings accumu- 
lation. It will keep on increasing, though 
perhaps at a somewhat reduced rate, as 
long as the war lasts. 

Cars, clothes, homes., and 
household equipment through- 
out the country arc wearing 
out. By next July an estimated 
6,500,000 former owners will 
be without automobiles. The 
clothing shortage, all signs in- 
dicate, will be acute by the 
war's end. At least 7,000.000 
homes will need major repairs. 

If there is anything to the 
pre-war talk about the "one 
third ill-clolhed. iU-housed, and 
m-fed" in Uie United States, it 
means a pfjwerf ul buying pres- 
sure after the war* because the 
largest percentage of increase 
in net earnings is in these low- 
est mcome brackets — and these 
people do not customarily hold 
on to their money longer than 
it takci? to find the necessities 
to spend it on. 



lory replenishment Bithonsi" 
corporate rash o in t>e counl^ 

on for deferred n^ 'ire to be used 

for catching up on depreciation and ob- 
solescence, for the rei ' ^ ^ ^ on of fac- 
tories, and for the c*- n of new 
plant to exploit u^i. i devi^lop- 
ments. 

tered wdl be vu.^t- 

In iiitat lUi' third of the 

lir.nv"^ hnvf bf"i>n I or damaged, 

: standards have fcK^en 
■ ^ il 

In France, factories and transport 
system have been battered by two great 
battles: a French porch rising commis- 
sion now in the United Slates is said to 
be looking for $2J.>00,000.000 worth of 
American goods for this year alone if it 
can get delivt ry. Italy, ravaged by war 
almost from one end to the other, is said 
to want $2,000,000,000 of credit to buy 
American capital and consumer goods 
as a start on reconstruction. Russia has 
been scarred and scorched twice from 
her western borders as far as the Volga 
and is said to want $5,000,000,000 of 
American credits a year if she can get 
them. Without doubt the Chinese have 
the same general idea about their post- 



Buying pressure 



AMERICAN industry and 
commerce wlU require huge 
outlays. All along the line of 
distribution of consumers' 
goods* inventories "will have 
been sharply depleted- Retail- 
ers alone, the Department of 
Commerce esti' " ill need 

to spend $5,0' >0 to replenish. 

Wholesalers aiid manufacturers will 
likewise be buying* not only for imme- 
diate sale but for replenishing inventory. 

The United States Treasury, recog- 
nizing the heavy inroads the war has 
made into corporate inventories, has 
been selling billions of dollars' worth of 
specially tailored short-term notes to 
these corporations, which will be falling 
due at the times best estimated to en- 
able the firms to use the cash for inven- 




Locomotrves and other pmducH needed 
by foreign notions are needed ul home 

war reconstruction buying in America. 

How much these battered nations can 
pay for our help in reconstruction is a 
difficult question but it is somewhat be- 
side the point because It Is almost a 
foregone conclusion that America will 
take a large part in such reconstruction, 
no matter how it is financed. It may be 
by outright gift or **grant*in-aid"; by 
"loans" which ultimately turn out to be 
unpayable: by real loans ultimately re* 
paid, or by a combination of all these. 



renthetically, ^vlBBHHHHHHH 

nshington will be candfd ftliouf sucKI 
reconstruction financing. An unrepay-J 
able "loan" Is far better recognlMd aill 
such from the beginning and frankiyl 
called a gift. Otherwise such ''loans"! 
eventually entise hard feelings amongl 
the "debtors" and vast disappointment I 
to the "rreditor." I 
But there will be plenty *>f countrfeJ 
that can pay, and li^ fy. I 

The sources of th- trien* fundifl 

are many and varied, ^ 1 

Funds to buy our goods I 

SOME were accumulated in this countryl 
before the war by the fiight of *'hoLj 
money" from Europe, I 
Other funds have accumulated in thisl 
country during the wnr to Ih** cr**d(t ofl 
neutrals who have I'OgJ 
us raw materials, hu- h\f}\ 
to use their dollar crediLs to ljuy ourl 
goods because the United States has] 
during the war (apart from lend-leased I 
become a net importer on balance. The! 
mining of foreign gold has continued I 
during the war and some of this gold! 
has accumulated in foreign hands, J 
Finally American overseas armies J 
scatter dollar credits or thel 
means of buying dollars whcr- j 
ever they go, and will continue I 
to do so as long as the war! 
lasts. All told it is probable* J 
that foreign countries already I 
have more than $2 0,000. 000, 000 1 
in gold, dollar credits, and! 
other quick assets which can! 
be used for purchases In thel 
U, S. as soon as the war is I 
over. I 
There are two other ^ 
from which foreign ci 
will derive dollar credits m tlieJ 
future as they have m the past. I 
The notion Uiat any excessl 
American exports over importHl 
must be automatically and! 
mathematically financed by I 
American overseas loans or in* I 
vestments is greatly overaim-| 
plified, I 
In the 1920's foreign coun-l 
tries managed to accumulate I 
about $600,000,000 a year of J 
dollars from net inimtgrant re- 1 
mittances and American chari^l 
ty, and from the net touristl 
expenditures of Americanal 
abroad over the expenditures I 
of foreign tourists in AmeHca^l 
Overseas "immigrant remit- 1 
tances'* probably will increase,! 
because Americans still have I 
relatives abroad and never before were I 
these relatives in such dire need and I 
—barring travel restrictions— A meri- 1 
cans are likely to do much more globe- 1 
trotting than ever before. I 
All these sources of buying power will I 
add up to the heaviest demand on Amer- 1 
lean production in peacetime bistory. I 
The slEe of this demand is already fore- J 
shadowed in the current news. For in- 1 
stance, our delegates at the Rye con- 1 
f Continued on pfttft 81} I 
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BOOK OF STOREFRONT lOEAS/ 



low will your i=treet scene change after ihe war? 
)ne outstanding feature will be stores with Visual 
^'ronts — tile use of glass to increase store traffic- 
Storefront designers have reasoned **Why shut off 
rom the view of passers-by all the color and activity 
if the store interior? Why not let the ulterior attract 
ittention • . . to invite people in to buy?" They're 
mswering that question with fronts of clear glas5i 
hat eliminate the visual barrier between sidew^alk 
raffic and the nierchandise. 

To help you plan your postwar storefront, Libbey* 
Jwens'Fprd Glass Company has prepared a nuni- 



her of design suggestions for many types of slores. 
These suggestions are shown in our new book, 
illustrated above. 

This book is yours for the asking- It^s packed ^ith 
ideas you can use to spark up the merchandising 
power of your store. It shows what kind of glass to 
use — and where. 

Send for this book now% Then ask your storefroiil 
designer to help you plan your postwar storefront- 
For the right glass to use, see your L'O'F Distributor, 
LibbeyOwens'Ford Glass Company, 7525 Nicholas 
Huilding, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Making Self-Criticism Pay 



By AIKEN WELCH 



iB THE American Medh 
cal Asaociation cleaned 
out substandard medical 
schools, as the American 
Bar Association disbars un- 
fit laun-ers, and as Judge 
Land is kept & sharp eye on 
baseball ethics, so the brew- 
ing industry has set up a 
system to investigate the 
causea of evils attributed to 
beer and to throw out its 
own rascals Arst- 

Throygh the United States Brewers* 
Foundation, it is preparc^d to run down 
charges of e%ils— from absenteeism to 
juvenile delinquency — based on drinking 
beer and* if the charges arc Justified, to 
eliminate causes* It knows that Its pol- 
icy is good business insurance. 
f rWith the war, training camps mush- 
^TOomed throughout the country, usu- 
ally situated far from cities and nor- 
mal recreation centers. Although most 
nearby taverns remained decent and 
law-abiding, a certain number of joinLs 
and honky tonks were inevitable. 

Soon there were loud complaints 
about thr^ hpt>r industrv A Nashville. 
Tenn., ■ waxed ^ 

'*A<> i.> FBI ^ the dt- 

linqueney ol girLs has inereaiit'd 68. 8 per 
cent. Do not blame negligent parents 
altogether. What abrnit wet oflirials . . 
who have put beer into restaurants and 
roadhouses by thousands upon thou- 
sands? . , No wonder we have war. a 
flood of crime, food rationing and youth 
delinquency!** 

Though food rationing was out of its 
province, the Br*»werH* Foundation, with 
its machinery already in motion in 
states, began to broaden its Army antl 



SUBJECT to attack from many direc- 
tions, the brewing industry has found 
that the stern self-regulation which it 
has practiced is both good citizenship 
and also good business 



Nav^ cooperation program which now 
operates in 35 states. Its function was to 
work with Army and Navy officials to 
ill ' U' the cause of infractions. 
* those that might be asso- 

ciated With beer, and to do what they 
coidd extra-legally to stop them- 

In one western town near an Army 
base, for instance, there v%'as a pro- 
longed and violent attack of overstay- 
ing leave. Army officials appealed to the 
Foundation- At once the routine investi- 
gation began. Tlie state director, accom* 
panied by an inspector, visited all near- 
by selling outlets for beer. He called on 
the mayor, the police chief, some of the 
most prominent judges, the clergymen 
and the head of the local civic leagiie. 
When the camp sent military represen- 
tatives, a conference of all of them was 
held. 

When the reports were in it was found 
that many distractions quite apart from 
beer were tempting the soldiers to be 
AWOL, Movie theaters and soda foun- 
tains were keepmg late hours, but there 
was also a tavern culprit who disobeyed 
the curfew. On the principle of punish- 
ing their own offenders first, the Com- 
mittee warned the tavern keeper. Scorn- 



ful that there were no teeth 
behind the warning, he dis- 
obeyed it. Shortly after- 
wards, to his astonishment, 
he was unable to get any] 
beer to selL The shut-off] 
was operating, 

Enraged he started suit ! 
against the Brewers. He lost 
the rase. In other states, the | 
opmions of attorney gen- 
erals are in accord with the 
decision. This is Thomas 
La^*aon. attorney general of Alabama, 1 
speaking: 

Indeed we think that this self -regu- 
latory program— aimed at the small, 
minority of flagrant violators among 
Alabamans retail beer outlets — will be a j 
reai^oiiable restraint upon the beer busi- 
ness and will be t>eneficial to the public J 
interest/' 

On the military side. Brig. Gen. Jo- 
seph Dillon, at that time Deputy Provost | 
Marshal General of the United Stateis | 
Army, enthusiasticall.v backed the pro- 
gram which he said filled a vo,d in deal- 
ing with eKce.*5Sive drinking by men in] 
uniform that could be filled in no other 
way. 

In staunch agreement was the report I 
of the OWI which admitted tbat the] 
bootleggers did a thriving business dur- 
ing tlie last war becatise camps were 
bone dry. 

"In dry states and in area^ where j 
there is a local option, the military face.^ j 
the probleni of bootleg liquor. Bootleg- 
gers cannot be regulated The ArniyJ 
with an eye to its own disciplinary prob* i 
lem* usually prefers wet communi' 
dry- One reason for this is that I 
in the liquor bxisiness are attempting 
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ofi't try ft th/s way/ 



However great your respecl 
for art may be, there's no 
need to have your payroll 
cheeks painted! 

If you want a payroll 
method that will — 

Cut down the time it takes to 
write checks and get them to 
your employees 



Cut down the cost per check 

Reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of payroll operations 
required 

Simply (*all your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan* There's 



no charge • < . and he'll he 
glad to explain this quick 
and economical method- 
The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1712 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22^ 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co, 



^^^^^ ^^^H^ AOOtNG-CALCULATrNG MACHINES AND METHODS 
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HUBBS HOUSES 



For Paper, Twine and 
Paper Products 



If irS MORf ?AP£R* WE 
NEED, CALL ONE Of THE 
HUBBS H0USE5 




if you ar« totaled in E«tl«rfi U, S. (^m 
India ni *ait) , ... and ut« 

* PACKAGING PAPfUS GUMMED TAPE 
PAPER TOWELS PAPER CUPS 

BOARD PRODUCTS TOILET PAPER 
PAPER BAGS WRAPPING PAPEH 

, , . , p\mA%m r«fn»nib*r, — wm Ka¥« loftgtUnding 
conn#ctianf with pti&mlnmttk papmi mtlh dird con- 
¥«rt»rs. W» K«ve hwvn supplying tK# b«it tine* 
1655 ^ . * * dnd undsr pr*i»nt condiliont^ can 
f«cyr« paptr and p3(7*f pfoducti> if anyon* can! 

W» waicom* y^Lir inquiry , , , . parhaps ^« 
can liaip you. Ptaate cilntact tha Mubbt Nouia 
n«ar«»t you. 



The HUBBS HOUSES 



PIU&1& 4 COaNlMG COMPiyrT 

BALTIMORE. MD. 

nuns 4 HOWC coif? ANT 

eyrrftLO. new yore 

MUMS 4 HASTllrGS PAfEB CO. 

CHAiLtS r. HUiiS 4 COMPANT 

IHTEiSTATr ^ '-^^ A^-.E 4 FA^CI CO. 

PA 



HUB I 



CO., mc, 

.V YORK 



«Uit5 4 nomt COMrAHT 

CU-ViTLAKD. OHIO 

MOUAMD FArCi COMPANT 

BUTFAiO. NCW rOFUt 

CHABLCS r. HUiiS 4 coitTAmr 

TflOT, titW YOrtI 

mnd in Cinadi 

VICTQAIA PAPCt 4 TWINE CO.. LTO. 
TOfiOHTO 

VICTOilA f APC» « TWmC CQ.. ITD. 
MOKTKEAL 

¥fCTOaiA FAPCi 4 TWim CO.. LTP. 
HALirAJf 

cju^cit cnrr ^apei mills co., ltd. 

£T CATHAKlKtG OHT 

CJUUPIAM VtGCTAlLE rAftCMMTUT 
CO.. LTD. 



pnifrp TTifiT 

: 3iilt*n_%st is om* of Iho 

J l a 'itme principle holds with indi- 
Mdyal beer retailers. An owner of a beer 
-irflet in New Mexico found himself 
! • d with a shut-off after repeated 
w.iining?! from the Brewing lndustr>* 
Foundation. When the state director re- 
ceived a letter from the owner he pre- 
pared himself for an ang^ry outburst. 

On the contrary? Tlie owner told pa* 
thetlrally how he had beggf^d hi» man- 
r t i ' warnini;^. Becauise of 

^ ^e, he could not bring 

I tire las manager and Iriud an 
1 and forcefully as he dared to 

show his manager that they were vio- 
lating" the code of ethics agreed upon by 
the bre\^ing industry. When the shut-ofT 
order finally came, the owner sent a let- 
ter of grateful appreciation to the Brew- 
ers' Foundation. 

While actually organized in 1936, the 
idea of self- 1 1 n had bf*en brewing 

a InriL' tune " led statesmen had 

d to apjiiirtiitly deaf ears that 
their industry clean would pre- 
Vi 111 tue train of evils otherwise sure to 
follow upon prohibition. 

Organized to prevent evils 

AFTER repeal, with the memory of 
illegal flagrancies galhngly frejsh. mem- 
bers of the industry organized the Foun- 
dation, which began to prepare a pro- 
gram of self-regiilation. 

Among the first to welcome the move 
wan the late crusading editor Wilham 
Allen White» of the Emporia Kansas 
Gazette, who in 1038 saw no reason why 
the beer business should not be con- 
ducted as the business in breakfast food, 
coffee or tenderized ham is done H*- wr-i- 
comed the pioneers to 
Kansas, stating his belief 
that the Brewers' Founda- 
tion meant busine.ss. 

Other editors were more 
skeptical. They had seen 
well-meaning campaigns 
drift into eclipse before. 
The paper belongmg to 
former Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels 
was among them. In May 
1939 his Raleigh, N. 
Nf WH and Observer voiced 
its doubt that the great 
beer industry would spend 
thousands of dollars to set 
up controls that might 
seriously interfere with 
pmtlts. 

But now the tone is de- 
cidedly changed. The same 
editorial column admits 
that it has witnessed an 
amazing thing: the re pre- 
sentatives of the brewers 
begged the county com- 
nusa loners to revoke the 
licenses of beer-sellers 
with bad records. The 
brewers' point ia now un- 
derstood : 

*'Of course the beer peo- 



Win vep tm 

surrounding the sale of beer, 
selfishnesis.*' 

The charge that excites the Founda- 
tion most is that Juvenile delinquency 
goes hand in hand with beer. An V - -r 
taverns hospitable to l>oys and i 
their teens? Where do IS-year-i iu » i 
leave pick up unescorted young girlii' 
Is beer actually sold to mmorsi? L^ng 
before the Army and Navy CiX>peration 
program called for intensive activity 
there. th#* For md at ion had h**en minute- 
ly ir evrry i > !, how- 
e ve T t li I 1 i 1 1 1 i\i le de- 
linij 

Ti J amateurs in search 

of assignations do frequent beer outlets, 
it was found, as they use hotels, f" fmv 
arcades, dnig store counters, 
galleries, bus depots, railroad staii 
whatever meeting place is available. 
Teen-age boys and girls, however, are 
more addicted to the soda pop bar than 
to the beer tavern- 
Renegade beer outlets which ignore 
the Foundation's repeated warnings 
that boys and girls must not be per- 
mitted to hang around w^het her they are 
sold beer or not, exist, of course. When 
27 retailers in one state continued to sell 
beer to minors, the Foundation informed 
the legal authorities and gav^e ev^idencc 
to bring about their arrest. A warning 
was sufficient in another state. 

In many towns, the Foundati«>n di- 
recting the problem of juvenile misbe- 
havior found such distressing conditions, 
quite unrelated to beer, that they eall» 
a meeting of clergymen, p* 
judges and prominent towt 
make a frank report. 

The tavern keepers were beha^ 
themselves^ but the young people 
(Cant mm ft on pfttjr: H9 f 
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'1 haven't the folnfest ideo whot it is, 
lody— 'but it isn't rationedT* 
H A T I O N ' S S II S I N E S S for Fabrworv, 1 \ 
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An Open Letter 





Fellow Employes 
of The Milwaukee Road: 

rurr"rr%ei"crin."pe^rso„al attention c„ which 

our good name is founded. 

traveler remain constant, even unaer y 
total war. 

In fulfilling these obligations we must never 
In ^^i^^-^'-:''f,„„Hine the human element is 

forget that ^le^^^^oal element. 

even more ^"'Por^^^\^^^''„^L„i of what each 

Public opinion is the sum total oi 

patron thinks of our personnel and facilities. 

Tpt's keep our friends and make new ones 
Let. s'contifurtoVke Shipping on The Milwaukee 

K^ad a satisfaction -j;/-^i-,,\rwly alone 
^r::Tairn%^u^r^reprtatirn irr^riLd^ 
and efficiency. 

such a reputation means much to T^^^^^U" 
v/aukee Road's future, and it s i" i 



and mine . 




Trustee 




WAB JtlTTEBS! Our booklet ^^War litteis" ia ad. 
dressed to our employes but ii you'd lik& a copy 
wrile Mr. P. H., The MilwauJtee Road, 358 Uniou 
Station, Chicago 6, 111. 



Hands Across the Plow 



By HAROLD SEVERSON 



HOW imagination and in- 
telligence are helping bank- 
ers and farmers get together 
in a down-to-earth way to 
bring prosperity to the South 



Scratch f>ne flat jokt^ that used to be 
a favorite with our farmers — the one 
about the small town baftker*s gla^ eye 
which had a kindlier gleam than his 
real one I 

That viev^-point has been changed. 
Bankers today know that a prosperous 
banking business and farm prosperity 
go hamd-tn-hand. Consequent! y< they're 
intent on improving the status of their 
borrowers. 

As traveling editor of a Southern 
farm magazine, I've visited every sec- 
tion of Dixie. In virtually all of them, 
the bankers' role in the transformation 
of the rural SouOi has been truly im- 
pressible. Under their aegis, farmers are 
becoming acquainted with methods of 
making two dollars grow where only 
one dollar had grown in the past. 

Many bankers give aid 

THESE progressive country bankers 
are a varied and colorful group. There's 
"Whittlin' Jim" Ballard of Beeville, 
Tex., the wise-cracking friend of every 
rancher and farmer in his county. 
There's Will Montgomery of Edwards, 
Miss., who suffered from heart trouble 
until he was kidnapped; Hoy Otwell of 
Gumming, Ga.. who has helped develop 
the broiler business in a four-county 
area in northern Georgia. 

Up in Hartsville* there's A. L, M. 
(Lee) Wiggins* whose work as a coun- 
try banker helped elect him to the 
presidency of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in 1943, 

There are others. One is C. W. Bailoy 
of the First National Bank of Clarki^- 
ville, Tenn., whose "Four Pillars of In- 
come" have been very thoroughly pub- 
llci2ed. As the Moses of rural bankers, 
he has demonstrated that imagination 
and intetligonce on the banker*s part 
will help farmers more than govern- 
ment payments. 

It W£is Bailey who succeeded in get- 
ting his farmers into diversified farmmg. 
He sold them on the idea of raising 
wheat, sheep and cattle in addition to 




A. Montgomery's weak heort wos cured when he 
wos kidnopped* He is now known as Mr. AgrtcuHure 



tobacco. He bought registered Hereford 
bulls and turned them over to farmers 
With the understanding that they would 
be used to breed their cows and those 
of neighbors. The cost of this project 
was entered on the First Nationars 
books as '^Bulls Receivable/* 

The bank also lent money to farmers 
who wanted to buy good sires for their 
herds and rams for their sheep, or ini* 
prove their land and buildings. Bailey 
took motion pictures of the better farms 
and their herds and flocks, and showed 
them to capacity audiences all over the 
territory. He collected a remarkable 
amount of information about every 
farmer in the Clarksville trade territory 
— a file containing an up-to-date report 
on 10.000 farmers regardless of whether 
or not they were his customers. 

Records to help formers 

MR. BAILEY also induced farmers to 
keep good financial records of their 
farming operations. The bank finances 
an average of 5.000 farmers and 500 to 
600 4-H members in the purchases of 
livestock. 

The change in the Clarksville terrU 
tory has been remarkable. The abused 
farmlands have been restored to pro- 
duct rvity through approved soil conser- 



vation methods. Farmers are planting 
w^ter cover crops* improving their pas- 
tures, and maintaining their buildings 
and homes in good repair. Bailey and his 
assistants constantly are thinking up 
new ways of keeping this agricultural 
program on a progressive basis. 

Other bankers with a farm point of 
view Ln elude W. A. Montgomery, whose 
bank is in the village of Edwards in 
Hinds County, Miss. He has bee!i dubbed 
**Mr. Agriculture" by his fellow bankers 
- not only in Hinds County but through^ 
out the state. 

He still chuckles over the cure for 
his weak heart. It came when bank 
robbers abducted him m the course of 
a robbery complete with gunfire and a 
wild automobile chase, 

"Haven't had a bit of heart trouble 
since that date/' he says gleefully. 

Hinds County's farmers sulTered from 
an ailment common to the Cotton Sout 
— they attempted to grow cotton e^ 
clusively. 

When prices were good, the entii 
area prospered. When prices were be 
times were equally bad. But the gre,, 
depression with its sharp drop in cot 
ton prices and restrictions on cotto; 
acreages worked to the betterment 
Hinds County's ailing farm progr; 
It forced the cotton farmers into li 
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FOUR OF A KIND 




lere is a power unit made up 
four Genera! Motors Series 
1 6*cyHnder Diesel engines 
Iriving a single shaft. The unit 
lay be operated on one or more 
>f the engines, as required. 

\Vs called the "Quad/' and two 
>f them power each of the fa- 
lous LCI landing boats. Quads 
ive space and weight so more 
roops. equipment and fuel can 
>c carried. 



Half a '*Quad"— two 6-71 en- 
gines mounted side by side^ — is 
a * * twin / ' and these power Army 
tanks and tank destroyers. 

Here is economical power for 
many postwar uses — power at 
less than 15 pounds per horst 
power^ — power for applications 
where space and weight arc at 
a premium. 
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iOCOMOTtVES 



The job required work, cooperation, de- 
le rmlfia I ion aiul leadership. Mr. Mont- 
gomery helped organize the Htnda 
County Liveiit(R'k AsKueiation, in fact, 
hv hskS been its only president, and has 
harked the largeKt liv€*stock show of 
Its kind in the state* 

The cattiemeai have worked ri^ht 
with him. They've bought expensive 
slr^s, planted permanent pastures, ter- 
raced and fertilized their fieldis^ plowed 
under green manure crops. Today 
you'll see thousanda of acres of terraced 
land that until a few years ago were 
fast becoming worthless if not already 
abandoned. The cattle have some of the 
best blood In America. 

Moking loans that will help 

MR. MONTGOMKHV tonsiders live* 
stock loans one of the best sources of 
revenue for his bank. More than 35 
years ago^ a Texas banker gave htm a 
formula for cattle loans : 

*'Never lend a customer money to buy 
both cattle and feed. Give him a loan to 
buy feeder calves. Theyll eat his surplus 
feed. Or, if he owns feeder calves, lend 
him money to buy feed. If the customer 
is a good moral risk, this is the most 
liquid and one of the safest of all farm 
loans/' 

It's wtvrked out that way for this 
Mississippi banker* 

Country bankers are not the only ones 
interested in helping farmers attain a 
better standard of living. Their city 
brethren take a hand. For instance, 
there's George M. Clark, president of the 



OuTier of a farm in the Sei^uatchle Val- 
ley about 27 mUen from Chattanooga, 
he became interested In the plight of 
the small farmers in that area- 

Thc Valley ceased to be a great pro- 
ducer of beef cattle after World War I, 
so the farms were cut into relatively 
small uniL^ of about 100 acres each, Like 
moat other sections^ row cropping was 
carried out to such an extent that ero* 
si on became more and more pronounced 
and soil fertility dropped. Farm incomes 
dropped and so did the standard of liv- 
ing. 

These farmers had large familiesi for 
the most part, so the labor problem was 
not especially acute. Then* too, Chat- 
tanooga provides a good market for 
milk and cream. Mr, Clark, who had 
been reared on a dairy farm, pondered 
the problem and talked it over with his 
friends* 

He brought the matter before the 
agricultural committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce but, after a great deal of 
discussion, no definite step toward help- 
ing the Sequatchie farmers had been 
taken. 

A bank buys a bull 

FTNALLY, Mr. Clark sponsored a lunch- 
con and invited the county agents, FSA 
representatives, and a number of lead- 
ing farmers. Also present were several 
member H of the agricultural committee 
of the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

*There was a great deal of talk. **Mr. 
Clark explains, "but it looked as though 



definite plan. Finally 1 suggested that 
the Pioneer Bank would contribute an 
exceptionally fine bull for use by dairy 
herds through artificial insemination/' 

New enthusiasm waft created. The 
bank bought Fillpail Noble Light Aim, 
son of a grand prize winner In Jersey 
Island and the United States and also 
champion Jersey producer in Georgia. 
A high school teacher was hired to han 
die the inNcmmation prog-ram. Nigh 
meetings were held at school houses t 
discuaa the program with farmers 
Farmers were also reached by adver 
tisements in the Chattanooga news- 
papers and by mail. 

As a result, three new milk routes 
have been started, the quality of the 
herd.^ has been gradeci upward* and a 
number of farmers have bt*en encour- 
aged to begin dairying. 

Most important of all, an addition 
$7,500 In coming into the Valley to Hit 
the pockeL^ of farmers. 

Then, there's the story about Jerr 
Roden* former vice president of a bank 
in Boaz. Ala. Although Boaz Is located 
on Sand Mountain, one of the best f arm- 
uig regions in the South, most of the 
farmers had to get a loan each year* It 
always seemed Strang** to Jerry Roden 
that these hard*working farm peopl 
had to keep borrounng money. Crop fail- 
ures were a rarity. Yet, they kept on 
needmg money to tide them over until 
their cotton was sold. 

Mr. Roden served on the bank's loan 
committee, checking hundreds of appli* 
cations each spring. 

**Why not diversify?" he asked. "Youl 
could milk more cows, for example, and] 
then you'd gel a milk or cream check^ 
twice a month instead of waiting until 
fall for your cotton check.** 

Their answers were always the same : 

'*We haven't the market for more 
milk. What's the sense of milking more;] 
rows if you can't sell the extra milk?**] 

Business that aids farms I 

THEN Jerry Roden caught a vision* Hoi 
visited Middle Tennessee's dair>' pro-l 
ducers and inspected co n d ens eries J 
creameries and cheese plants. He talked! 
to Bill Bailey at Clarksville and ob*-l 
tained a first-hand description of the] 
workings of the **four pillars of income*'] 
plan. I 
Back on Sand Mountain, he severed] 
his banking connections and sold hisJ 
wholesale grocery business. Then he] 
opened a cheese plant. Practically everyj 
agricultural leader in the state branded 
his venture as '^crazy/' * 'risky" or **un- 
sound." 

That w^as nearly five years ago. Today 
his plant la a success, but it wasn't easy. 
Most of his dairymen couldn't afford to 
buy a good dairy bull or to mstal! milk- 
cooling equipment. Sanitary milking 
barns were rarities. So Mr. Roden set 
up a revolving fund of approximately 
535,000 with which to buy good cows 
and bulls. If an inventory of a farmer's 
assets proved satisfactory. Roden lent 




Jerry Roden had an ideo. He visited Tennessee's dairy 
producers. Then h# opened a cheese plant ot home 
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tVFER BOMBERS today, civiljao 
goods tomorrow. Mass production 
calls for effective lubrication . . . 
the kind available to every manu- 
facturing plant, wherever located, 
through Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Engineering Service- 
Mass production also calls for 
efficietil buying. Texaco makers this 
possible under a shigle contract* 
It assures: 1, Simplified control of 
purchasing, costs and operating 
standards. 2, Greater convenience 
and utmost speed in delivery 



(through Texaco's more than 2300 
wholesale supply points), 3. Uni- 
form quality and specifications of 
industrial fuels and lubricants. 4 
Skilled Lubrication Engineering 
Service, 5. Increased production 
and purchasing economies. 

These are the major advantages 
of this nation-wide service plan 
offered by The Texas Company, 
Nat tonal Sales Division, Our Engi- 
neering Service may reveal many 
others applicable to your specific 
operations. 



The Texas Company 
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«J/l<ETHEIl IT BANISHES 
a child's fear, or ac- 
companies protection of 
industrial workers, sym- 
pathy ts priceless. It typifies Hardware 
Mumals policy Imck of the pohcy m ren- 
dering service under the terms of a work* 
mcn*s compensation and liability policy, 

Becau^ It means promptne^, sym- 
pathy, and scrupulous fair-deating in 
handling claims, the policy had of ihe 
policy helps build good employe relations. 
In industrial accident prevention its value 
is equally great, for it provides a compltu 
safety engineering program that 
corrects tach indiv idua t plant hazard. 

As for "dollar value," the 
policy hack ef the pohcy assures 
standard, low-cost protection in 



The Ptfiicy B^^i: of 
the Pi>iicy 

Omr Wjtv of doiAft business 
DQf tie SI c^onsiderauoo. 



all types of Hardware 
Mutuals insurance I Work- 



men s compensation^ auto- 
^ mobile, fire and allied lines, 
burglary, plate glass, general liability, 
etc. Yearly since orgatrization, careful 
selection of risks has returned sizable 
dividends to policyholders. These total 
aver ^87,000,000. 

Let the Hardware Mutuals fiill-timc 
representative help you gain greater service 
and savings with the policy back of ihe 
policy. Send for our free booklet of prac- 
tical ideas on Industrial Safety Procedure^ 



FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

IMmmn MftmtJ Fff *>^^ «^ 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUAL! V COM PANy 

Itei. SbMH W^mim 

Lie t N SID IN £V|R¥ STATE 



Hardware Mutuals 

Stevens Point, Wis. * OwatoDoa, Minn. ♦ Offices Coast to Coast 
Comp^nsatmn^ Autotmhile and other lines of non-assessable 
^ Casualty and Fire Insurance 



ifU: 

cmvsp Before long, the county bank 
were aiding his program tJi every pos 
,sible manner. 

Drive over Sand Mountain roads to- 
day and you will find modem milk barna^ 
fine herds of dairy cattle, registered 
bulls and lush pastures. Mr. Roden may 
never have a monument erected in his 
memory, but the improvements he made 
poBsible will be enoygh of a memorial 
to ^atiijfy him. 

Several country bankers have hi 
personable, affable men to ser%^e 
farm relations ofBcera. Probably the 
first blink m North Carolina to start 
this was People's Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Rocky Mount, N. C. Three years 
ago, P. SpruilL president of the bank 
hired A, Ho^aon to serve as fa 
relations officer, 

Mr. Hovvlon, waa formerly a teacher, 
and this t^'pe of work was new to him. 
However, he started off by contacting 
the county agents, vocational agricut- 
ture teachers, Farm Bureau presidents 
and other agriculture agents in the 
bank's trade territory. 

In addition* he visited farmers in ev- 
ery conmiunity, making a farm-to-farm 
canvass. By means of night meetings, 
he taught farmers to Increase swine^ 
production, helped them with liveato. 
and soil improvement programs and 
finding markets for their livestock. 
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Helping local farmers 

ANOTHER North Carolina banker wi 
progressive ideas ts Garland Johnso 
vice president of the Bank of Elkin 
El kin, N. C, Several years ago, Mr 
Johnson realised the importance of a 
well diversified farm program and 
sought to make his bank aid the farmj 
ers. First of all, he told his story to thj 
Kiwanis Club. Junior Chamber of Com 
merce and the Merchants Aasocifttion, 
A seven-man committee, the Elkin 
Agricultural Council, was organized 
with representatives from each of the 
ci%'ic organisations and the bank. 

'*Our purpose was to help local farm- 
ers increase their income and raise their 
standard of living," Mr. Johnson ex- 
plains, g 

Various methods w^ere to aid the pro^ 
gram» Among them were meetings on 
hog, chicken* milk and beef cattle pro- 
duction, with extendi I on service special- 
ists addressing the groups- A 11 -day 
poultry schools and egg shows were 
held, at which discussions were con 
ducted on the breeding, care and ma 
keting of poultry. Model poultry equi 
ment was exhibited. As host to the 4- 
Club girls, the Council sponsored a din 
ner and an address on the role of glr 
in bettering living conditions on the! 
farms. The Council also bought 70 pi 
and dLstributed them at cost to 4-H Club 
boys and adult farmers. 

Fifteen hundred 4-H boys and gir 
and Future Farmers of America mem' 
hers attended a stock show held i: 
October where the sale broke four state 
records. The calves sold at an average 
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Main Street has always looked South for pretty 
ginghams and sturdy denims. And you know 
that Factory Street baa also looked South for 
Berviceable work clothes* 

Today, Fifth A venue looks Sooth, tool 

For the Southern textile industry has learned 
to make quahty worsteds, fine broadcloth, superb 
knit goods . . * even sheer, fihny stuff that^s just 
right for original Fifth Avenue evening gowns* 

All Southern industries . _ . agriculture, mining 



and ^railroading" too • , - have made equally 
startling advances in "know how" that w411 enable 
them to move ahead with confidence in the post- 
war world- 
Take a tip £rom Fifth Avenue : 
Look ahead— look South! 
Share in the Southland's great future. 



Frciicl'Ciil 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Serves ilie South 
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INSURANCE CALENDAR 
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Oti February 15. Iti1S,thcbjittieihip 

wiftiittmyrd by a mynieriaut rxploiion m .H^vani 
HiTboTp Culwr, Coming j»t the ctid of yeart 
of had fctling bctwrerj the two countticf, (he 
tinkini^ I fie- Ala-.Kf prctipitjitcd the Spaiiiih'' 



Anirrk^n VV.ir Shmtt an it W4S, thii w<ir fcucf^d 
prices of tnmi things up thurply^ N^t priiprrty 
imurancc mlci, however I Thc»c held fhrm . . . 
and Utvf , . «juiii at tltcy did during Wiirtd War I. 
Jiut ;ii they're drjijijj^ todjyl 
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'Be host'iikt — rtnf hosfiU — to ttfug^est"* 



ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 
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1— TK - J943» Soviet Amy 6S miles ci^t of Kt>i*k. 

2— Fr. ^ ISfil. GhfistiaQ Endtivot Society orgmizcd. 
3 — Si. — 1811, Hortcc Greeley, joorDilisl. boro. 
4-^Sii, — 1861, Southcia Gocfcdcricy formed. 
5_M^ Quorfer, 4.55 >l. £. S.T, 
§_Xti - X. 1904, Russo-JifiAQcsc W*! begin. 

7— VV. — 1881, French begin worit on Pinimi CiniL 
a_Xb.- 1902, 4Sd building!i4cstioyd in Pattrsan. 

fire — estimated pioprrty to^s. $S.DO0,O0O. 
9 — Ft. — Ali Pat^r^on claims against Fir^ Assoc ht ion 
Group comp jm'f 5 adfusUd fairly and promptiyl 
10— Si. — 184L Vpfci tnd Lower Cinidi nnitc4. 
1 1 — Su. — 1943, end oi ]ip rcsiUtinct on GnidiiuniK 
12"M. — ^ /V«uJ Moon. 12^33 P. M., E. S.T, 

W LlNGOl.N S BIRTHDAY 
13 — Ti.— 1924, Tutmkh'-amcn'i tomb opened. Efiypt. 
H-W. -St, Valentine s Diy 

15— Th.— 1942^ Singipore onconditiominy ftttrendercd, 

16— Ft. — On/t/ 2^11^ of tach prcmmm doliar paid to 

sto c k fin m s uranct co mp antes goe s for profits J 
17_Si. - 186S, CUtUstoD, S.C., dcvistitcd by fttc. 

18— Si. - 1685, 1st setticmcat. Texts, m«de hy LaSdle, 

19— M, ^ pirsi Quarter, 3;3S A.M., £. S. T, 

20— Til.— 9 1938, EdcoJcive^Chimberfiincifainet. 

21 — W. — 1B8S. Wishmeton Montunent dcdialcd »SSS ft., 

22- Tb.- WASHINGTON S BIRTHDAY 

1B79, Woplirortb's 1st fivc-tnd-ten opened, 

23 - Fr. - 190S, first Rotiry Club meeting, 

24 — Si. — To Qr>oid the pertaities of shrunken cotferagti 
ha&e your prtiperty insurance retituied often} 

25- Sb, - 1943, 1350.000 $750,000 property loss. Miine 

s^hipyitd fire, Ftodoction loss yncstimited ! 

26- M. - , FuU Moon, 7:07 P, Af,, E. 5. 7 

27- Tb.- - ' 1807, Henry W.lonBfellow, poet, born 
28 W. - 1847, Bittte oE SietiEnento, Mexico. 



OBSERVATION for Fchruiry: Wuh property insurinre ratei d«>wn . . . down 40% 

lower than m %^\\ , . , fhoj is rfehnitcly the time for jdu t« buy 
jli ttjc addition a1 protection needed to bring ytmr iniuniTii'c in line 
with 'j proprriy rrpbcenicnt fricet. 

MOR,\L for February: Call ym>r Agcm or Broker mnv f 



FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 



fkft j4 f focfd'ion 0/ Phiiadcipht* 
The JZe /ill riff t ntuiance Com pa ay 
PHIlADELPHtA 




Liiirti^rrmf n'« fnsuranrr C tympany 
Phtladefphta National Infurantt Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 



ivf 24 cents per pound, while the gr.jr [ 
champion sold for 60 cents a pound ai^+i 
th** reserve champion brought 40 cents, 

Mr. Johnson^H talent for organ ia^ation 
and the willinf^neas of farmers to re* 
.spond to intelligent leadership han real- 
ly paid off in that section of Nurlh 
Can>lma. Moreover, throu^^hoyt th 
South, farmers are quietly awakenin 
U) the po.Hai hill ties in scientific farming 
and market in^% and of all the stories of 
hanker-farmer hookups, there is non 
more interesting than one frum Georgl 

Down in Hall and Foraj'th counties i 
the northern part of the state, farmer 
were in a sad situation a few years back 
Cotton and corn crops were worse tha 
poor. Many necessities of life were re 
garded as luxuries. Spending money 
was scarce. 

Chickens lift mortgages 

IT*S a different st*jry today. Chickens 
have become mortgage lifters in much 
the same manner as hogs have served in 
the Corn Belt. On thousands of farms i 
the so-called Broiler Belt of Hal,. 
Forsyth, Cherokee and Dawson coun* 
ties, the tremendous production of broil- 
ers or fryers on a mass scale has 
brought new prospprity. 

Farmers like to talk about Eoy Otwell, 
the Cummlng banker-newspaper pu 
lisher-farmer-merchant. Last fall he' 
built a huge poultry dressing plant for 
Wilson & Co. of Chicago. It cost him 
$40,000 and w^as made possible after 
a sales talk he delivered to Chicago oSi- 
cials. The young banker convince 
Wilson officials that Cumming would 
an ideal site for the plant, even thouglf 
it had no railroad connections* Today i 
provides employment for more than 3 
workers. 

But even more notable is Otwell's con- 
tributions to the farmers. Six or seven 
years ago. a few farmers started t 
raise broilers in a small way. Far 
sighted men like Roy Otwell saw th 
possibilities of expanding the business 
As president of the Cumming bank, h 
lent money to farmers to bmld broile 
houses, buy chicks and feed and instal 
necessary equipment like electric wate 
pumps and brooder stoves. To show the 
possibilities of the new industry, he 
built ten houses with a capacity o 
1.200 broilers. This demonstrated that 
broilers could be raised profitably. The 
news spread rapidly 

All the tmie, Mr. Otwell kept pound 
mg away on the ad%'antages of gettin 
broiler checks to supplepient incom 
frtjm cotton. 

Today, many farmers have invest 
ments of more than $30,000 in their 
Hocks and brooder houses- Estimates o 
broiler production in Forsyth Count 
alone run anv-where from 15.000.000 to 
20.000,000. Hall County raises 20,000.000 
annually. Mr. Otwell himself estimates 
total chicken production in the four- 
county area at 75.000.000. 

The change in the thinking of the 
country banker has benefited both him 
self and the farmer. Formerly, the aver 
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Yes, it's your move! How will you make it? Whether 
your product is steel or cotton . , , whether you move 
it 5 or 500 feet . . . into the plant, through the stages 
of manuiacture, along assembly lines or out the ship- 
ping door — there's a way to save time and money 
in handling to help cut the cost of your product. 

The most economical way is "thru-the-air" with 
P6eH Electric Hoists. By simply pressing buttons, 
loads are lifted, whisked away and set down exactly 
where they're wanted without re-handling* What's 
more^ it's done quickly, quietly and without effort— 
as part of the pattern of production that enables you 




"It's Your Move! 



to earn a profit from moving as well as from making, 
P&H's 60 -year' experience as America's fore* 
most builders of ^^thru-the-air" handling equipment 
is ready to help you as it is helping thousands of 
others. Perhaps your first best move is to tell P&H 
engineers your problems. This is a good time to do it. 



PsH 



iHARIVISC H£E CUER 



No Sparks 
No Soot 



No Noise 




little or no interest in the f*irm<»rf?' 
lemH. Unless he was a farm-rei^! 
he may have had only the al 
idea of farm opera tionj- 

Today the average smaU-town bank 
gladly makes nmall loann and Iji bidding 
for a share of the automohtle and home 
financing. Jim Ballard'a bank at Bee- 
vilk% Texas, in as friendly to the hum- 
bleat tenant farmer as it fi$ to the 
wealthier rancher or oilman. The same 
is true of other rural banks. The old 
time austerity and chill of the rural 
bank is largely disappearing. 

But even more significant is the fact 
that rural bankers are taking the lead 
In development of their farming see 
tlons. They realize that the nation res' 
upon the solid foundations of agricul 
ture. By strengthening this base, the 
are building a non-shakable form of 
r>ro<^nr'Hty. 




THS SNUBBING PHINCtPLi: 



I - 



Til* diADiJLimri iti ^ ' 1' t 

Itlift m mmwm* ot thin > <^>jh 
whleb « golt ball ifl <J I , i «;rrt4 

UHtill^ alow down th*t ln»t-m^¥iaif 
•ibi»u«l aluq* dci Ihmf Im«v« 1h# Mil 
ptpm in A imoolh, i|ui4»l How 



If you wane 
ijuiet Diesel op- 
eration—be suri" 
^'our Diesels are 
liurgess Snub^ 
ber-rc|uipped. 
Burgess - Man- 
ning Company f 
Chicago, III. 



TYPICAL APFUCATION 



Hoot* drill- 
ling rig uaH in 
LI ' «i in Tu [mm 
.ipI linldi But- 
SpAflk At- 

uftng driUinq 
ofHifAticjri 41 mi. 
in Arid til »n. 
ptovid«B «*IU- 
riani muHlmq 

en n g 1 n « e v 




■^■■■%^BM^^ DIESEL EXHAUST 

BURGESS SNUBBERS 



Chamber Fetes Union 



Like the muffler tm an automobile, the Burgess Snubber is used to 
quiet the loud exhaust noise of a Diesel engine. It performs the Job of si- 
lenctng thoroughly that big Diesel^! can operate near residential areas, and 
in hmpjtaiti, hoteU, or office buildings without credting a noise disturbance. 

Another Burgess engineering achievement is the Spark Arrester- 
Snubber. Itt addition to doing a superb job of silencing, it prevents carbon 
vpArks and scHit from flying into the air* Burgees Spark Arrester^Snubbers 

are particularly de^irahte for ha/ardou^i locations any place where a stray 

^^park might start a disasiroun hre. They are uaed on Diesel powered ships; 
on oil drilling rigs; on sawmill equipment; and for general use to prevent 
fires from Diesel engine e^^chauats- Catalog No. 434, describing Burgess 
Snybbers, will be mailed tm request. 
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WHEN the Minni'sota Federation 
Labor held its stateM^de Wartime ConH 
ference in St. Cloud re<^entiy, the Iocs 
ehaniber of commerce entertamed 
1,000 dclc!fjat€*a at a amokcr and mJxer, 

The affair, which has had an impor- 
tant bearing on labor relations In St, 
Cloud, was sponsored and planned by 
the St. Cloud Chamber's Union-Cham- 
ber Committee which is made up of 24 
local teaders^^ — 12 representing' business^ 
and 12 labor, ^ 

This committee was set up by V. C. 
' Fandel, president of the St. Cloud 
Chamber, to deal with "only those mat- 
ters which come within man axemen 
and labor*s 'areas of agreement' 
adopting the phrase popularized by Eri 
A, Johnston, president of the Nation 
ChambLvr. 

After the committee liegan to fun 
I tion, how^ever. H soon discovered that ai 
least 95 tier cent of all the worth-while 
I civic, Industrial and commercial pr 
' jects for the betterment of the city cam 
within its prescribed scope of action. 

To make sure of maintaining pleasa 
relations, the committee members unan 
imously agreed that, under no circum- 
stances, would the Union-Chamber 
Committee act on any mediatioti or con-^ 
ciliation matters. State and federa 
laws, the committee felt, should go* 
ern in that field 

Anionf^' the projects on w*hich th^ 
Chamber-Union Committee has acte^ 
since its inception are: postwar plan^ 
ning. establishment of a local voca- 
tional training center, collaboration 
with other groups to set up a Veterans* 
Informatum and Referral Bureau fo 
Central Minnesota^ aiding War Fun 
drives, promoting a city band and or 
chest ra — and even obtaining new Indus 
tries for the city. 

The committee has co-chairmen 
one management, one labor — who tak 
turns presiding at alternate meetings. 
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MONROE 

SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PLAN 




Mon/oe Adding 



MBnroe Addingi-Liithng 
Machin« 209-11*092 




Forms illu»trfited through courtesy of 
Th» l^ihor Bros. Co., Cbvekind^ Ohio 



For more than a generatioD^ Monroe Adding- 
Calcn latere have revolutionized biii^tneps 
figuring; and now Monroe Listing and Book- 
keeping Machines are setting new elandardi in account- 
ing procedures, 

FoT example. Moiiroe^*> unique Payroll Accounting 
Machine has reached new heights in simplifying and 
epeeding up posttng and proof of records in pajT^olI de- 
partnient8 tlirougliout industry, ' 

The fouresaeiitial recorde— payroll JournaK individual 
earnings record, exuployee's receipt, pay clieck or en- 
velope—are produced and proved Moiultaneously on 
ihj»* machine. Its modern dejiign, vi^ihility* simplicity 
and "velvet tuucli "'' enable I lie operator, after a few 
niinuteB^ insilruction, to produce thesM! re<:ordB gf»f * ilrlv 
and accurately, without strain or luidue fatigue, 

Wlielher your payroll is large or ^mnU, let a repre- 
^cptathe from I he nearest Monroe hraneli explain Mon- 
roe advantages^ tmtl the Monroe Siniphfied Payroll Plan, 
AKk for a copy of huuklet on Payroll Accounting, Monroe 
Calculating Machine (Company. Inc., Orange, N* J. 



How the Biggest 
Gamble Was Lost 
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Will Your Community Be Land-Locked 



with the AIR LANES? 



Til** vit^ittiin R trroH'tli factor %^h!r|t «r.iAf im iIn* j^i^mt nifitor 
tar indii!-trv llir iMutituii: of lii<:liuavs. 

Siniiliirly will airjMirlj*, airjiarkN anil air^tri|»s ftmrtioti lo y[\\e. 

anothrr r^iant iti<ni>-lrv (Aircraft Mariufarlurr) lo Uik«^ uji tnii<*h 
of ihr slat k ivln'ii ilir fltiiHl?^ fif ivur a|£airi lift. 

Kvrrv cotriniiinity vvhirli hojn ^ u* rtuip it** hlian* *>f tin* iM-iu^filM 
of a tn^mriidoijs [H*>tvvar air IraHic ^hotjlil plan now to j>ro\Hlc 
airi raft lartcling farilitii*^ to lit it^ |>arttrylar iit-ril>. 

Frtini will*' r\fKrri*'nrc ^aiiii-c] in thr iiianiifai-liin- ftf lltmihantis 
f>f nnils of aiHifvlil rf|iii|in]r*nt for atir artin i! forrt^f* ami fi>r [ire- 
war airoorl% Bullrr i*npn<"iT** liavr «lt-\ i liioet) iirw iinit'- w iiit h 
will niiiki^ an iniiMirtaiit roiitritvniiun touanl lirin«!in^ ailfquatrly 
I f|iii{ipi il airiiark^ witluti rrai h uf vwry < fininniiiitv. TlirM- in- 
tinilf hXvvl bandars, h<'rvire an*l o[)rralionH Imildin^s an4 refurl* 
Iw* uuilB. Althoia^h airport cM|iiipnn*iit i^^ not now a%aitahl4* fiir 
€iliii*r than war ii- ' » are iiiviti^il to ron^inlt with Bntlcr rn^ 
f:in^rr^ iti lln* rail - of yonr postwar plannhi*:, 

A*lflr'*^> all iii<porH> to: Tt.lfi Ea"! IMh St., Kan^af^ llity 3, 
>!i — Miiri, or >i\tli Avr, E., Miiittt apoli^ ) i, ,Minni-^»t>la. 

BUTIER MAfSiUFACTURlNG COMPANY 

Ccil»%bvrg^ IIL KAN&AS CITY 3, MO. Mmnvopofu 14, Minn, 



STEEL BUILDINGS 

•L BUILDI NOS . TA >r»ie. Frnceiiini and Tnntfiofi FILTERS 

LLS,,.DRY CLEANING EC r 1 1 -T-..RUIlAt OAS S YSTEMS ... SEPTIC TAKtCS 
UlN BINS. ..FARM EQUIPMENT tud PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 
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WANTED: YOUR OPINION 

m lighting and electronics! 




of « 



1 G'«' 



lylvania Surveys are helping us to help 
fou in your business! 

iTo better serve American ^business, Sylvania — through th€ 
Sylvania Surveys — is askiag questiOQS. What would you 
like in lighting, radio, television, other electronic develop* 
meats for your plants, offices, stores ? 
1^ These Surveys will help us to help you. Answers from 
Kiany types of bus tn ess indicate what will be needed to 
Ktep up production, improve reLail selliog, smooch office 
Houtine. You will want to read the story in our ''Report on 
BLighting and Electronics.** Reserve your copy today. It will 
be mailed to you promptly upon completion. 

At the same time, why not let us have your opioion on the 
problems listed here? 



Sylvania Surveys will be cocnpiled Jnco a book of facts 
inrcr«f<!dfig lo business men with an eye to ihc future. 
It tetls you wh4t wilt he wnnrt-d, for hi'tter bus,ictes2i 
prpcedure* in the fidd of dectconic developnieEit. 
Stod for yuuT c^ipy now! 
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f<^on,c device? an e/ec- 




SYLVANIA^ELECTRIC 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 

ZlEHtlVC l)rnt[S:S1ll) Flfllt me., mew tnt H.N.T. MHEISOF flUOIEStEtir UM?S.ntTlltlES, ItCfSSDRIES: tUtmtStENt UMPS: tmOltl mit: CIIHQDE lAITUIES' UECrHNIC BETICES 



King Coal Expands His Empire 



f Con tinned from panv 27 1 
at was cut to 3 39 pounds In 1941 It 
as down to 1 34 pounds. Today in th<» 
ost modern public utility plants, threc- 
ourths pcHind ^wlll suffice. Such pro^» 
ess denotes an efficiency Increase of 
ore than 900 per cent. 
Comparabie prog^ress has been niade 
wherever coal Is used. In 1920 pulling a 
passenger train one mile used up 18.S 
pounds of coal, A little more than a 
generation later. 14.9 coal pounds did 
the job. 

In the flame period, the coal needed 
to make one ton of pig iron was reduced 
from 3.154 to 2^525 pounds. 

While this progress was being re- 
corded, study was also proceeding to 
make mining operations better and to 
improve the handling qualities of coal 
Producers, miners, government agen- 
cies, all agree that stability in the coal 
industry must rest on increased volume. 

To that end» the coal people have been 
working unremittingly. In recent years 
they have invested some $500,000,000 in 
new equipment After 200 years of or- 
thodox mining, coal production has now 
been streamUned. Today coal Is being 
washed and laundered, processed in nu- 
merous ways, to make it better in use 
and easier to handle. 

One of the newest utilizations is pow- 
dered coal of which 50,000.000 tons are 
being used annually The cement indus- 



try, copper, public utilities are among 
its customers. The Ford River Rouge 
plant uses 1.800 tons every 24 hours. 
Cleveland's public ytthties use tt exclu- 
slvely Kxperiment^i are being conducted 
on piping powdered coal from mine to 
destination, hurling It along by air pres* 
sore. Qrje cubic foot of air will carry 
2^ pounds. 

Pipe lines for short distances are al- 
ready operating. Plans have been blue- 
printed to pipe powdered coal more than 
100 miles Pipe lines extending 500 miles 
are contemplated. 

This IS significant because no place in 
the United Stales Is more than 500 miles 
from a coal field. Coal is found in 31 of 
our Stales; it underlies 500,000 of our 
3.000.000 square land miles. 

Making locomotives smokeless 

SMOKE has ever been the coal user's 
great trial. Chicago kicked like one of 
its prixe steers on the West Side because 
of smoke. Now the research program 
has developed a simple overftre air Jet. 
which not only consumes the smoke but 
increases the resultant fuel efficiency by 
20 per cent. 

The device is simple. Jets introduce 
air over the Are, causing turbulent mix- 
ing with un burned gases. The result is 
complete combustion and smokeless op- 
eration at low and moderate lo:Hi.s 




The rotlrooci locomotive has always been one of coaFs besf 
cu5^om#rs but this versatile fuel con power outomobiles, too 



First tested on Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad locomotives, the improvement 
caused Walter Moore, member of the 
Nashville Smoke Commission, to my 
that locomotives so equipped will con* 
form with the most rigid smoke ordl* 
nances m America. 

One of the biggest markets for coal 
always has been the railroad locomotive. 
The coal piiople want to make it still 
bigger. The railroad people arc willing 
but they have to consider costs. The re* 
search program therefore is heavily de 
voted to making locomotives go faste 
and farther on less coal. The industry's 
combustion engineers are cooperating 
closely with railroad cngmeers to 
achieve this end. As of today. B\ per cent 
of railroad locomotives are coal burners. 

Meanwhile, the whole world knows 
that Germany has been getting much 
of her gasoline and light oils from coal, 
but Germany had no choice. She had lit- 
tle petroleunj and, under war conditions, 
cost did not matter. It does matter very 
much to Americans. Germany has been 
producing for her war machines up- 
wards of 5,000,000.000 gallons of gaso- 
line and light oils from coal each year. 

Similar United States production has 
been hmited to a few gallons a day, 
made in an experimental plant operated 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh, Lawmakers are inclined 
to expand this particular field of re 
search; hence the O'Mahoney bill, which 
authorizes $30,000,000 to establish pilot 
plants to make gas from coal. 

One thing i.«? certain — the United 
States has plenty of coal to provid* 
power for our millions of motorists 
that should be the only source. 

But proportionately, we have Ic 
than formerly. After the first Wort 
War, the United States w*as credite 
with 55*2 per cent of the world's eoi 
reserves. Today, mainly because Russi 
has tapped a hitherto unknow*n supply 
estimated at 1.200.000,001) tons, thj 
United States reserves are figured 
4$ 8 per cent. 

Outproducing Germany? 

GERMANY, which does not approac 
the United States in coal reserves, out 
produced us in 1939 -26 per cent of lY 
world's production to our 24 per ccni 
Quite likely this proportion has tiirncfl 
in our favor since Pearl Harbor, In 1943 
the United States mined 589,000.000 
tons, surpassing our production in 1918. 
the previous record. Moreover, 415,000 
miners did in 1943 what It tock 615.000 
miners to do a quarter century ago. 

Thus the efficiency of mining has 
parallelled the improvement m coa 
utilization. Among the principal loci 
tions of bituminous coal research ar 
Battelle Memorial Institute. Columbua 
O, , Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh ; Pennsylvania State Colleg^ 
Slate College. Pa.; University of Illinoi^^ 
Urbana, III 

Old In concept and expanding In a£ 
plication is the view of i n;il as a rhemf 
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A net maicnifirit 24ll,(MH> timn, 

mrnt* nrr piig^ mrlanic ^ilvrr the 
vmiJt sk\ Kiiiljik l%\rk. 
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HEMKMIIKH WAKi: ISLAND? 
It \\Vk*i ts-rrrt lhri-ir ifi*r* now cilice 
Ihul liHlr Hariri ol Mfirine* , , . 
titrir paliL hr{|-ii|i pltiiir khot 

(|n«%it . . . u-wt iWif itifftMiite; 

hr I'ltfinv tin 4 Iki mint iHr i>4tiir 
ii in tliiiihl " \ *(t'rn f ttimpU* U\t 

lit lit hoiiu'. lu \ - ii*>ij)^MtmK 



It's pure silver that 
on Verichrome and 



MUXK>\S rjf clplKirs in Mlvrr ins*t>ts— j£reat 
biirs of silver piSecJ \m\\\ fliior to ceiling 
. . , You miglit expt.'ct a strnc in the \ iiiilLs 
i>( tde U,5i. Miul-fnit tliiv vault is at Kodak 
Park. 

Here is a hancl tniek lcia<lrtl wilfi ingtits. Trv 
to biidiCe it — lirace yotir ieet and put your back 
Nito it! Jliere's ii ton oi silver on ihr Irnt k, Txn^o 
trtu k ltffsd.\^two torn— are q tUnjfi supphf . . . 

urd, liruh it i«, t% rvtwdrd— rvrr^ uiinrr til Ml^rf 
ttir Kothik it a "%pri.iii1 nirll'" reBiivil tii n |iiirily 
luKhrr than Uit miv fitlu^r ii*p, 

tlii^ (lurr ^iKf'r — romliiiird with certain 
'jthrr %iili^tjiri4i'« m cine (if Iht' inn^t (Jrtit'ulr^ fiii»%t 
i'an*liil]:!r r«iiiitrii1li'd wnc* «)| prr^i t"«%i'4 Itnimn I" 
ncirrii'F— tfi>t ||{rtii .votir pji tiim ctii \ crichrunic jlnd 
othf^r K'idiilt Filiii«. With |hr riKlit trr attiiriit» 
notbiiiK ri*c n**pttfiil% fo LJGIj r fiiJ%rr duct« 

Silvrr i\ onlv ttu" startiMi; and liriisbiop piiint. 
Ill it^ evele hi-twitni viKit iiiUot aiul di*- 
vt"lope<l pftotogranUic negativ e* Us nature is rc- 
pr*ilrdly eiiangeci By the action of cheiuieaU 



gets the picture" 
other Kodak WUmM 



it is broken iuto parts so liny llial <>tily \vitli 
tbe wotult'f fill det Iron roit rosvopi% ntacuifviug 
25.000 times, can tbey be elearly distnisxiiishetL 

In ibiit split seiond irf expovure wliru you 
press tlie button of your catuera, the light- 
sensitive cr\>laK untleriio a sliiJtk. Milliom of 
t!*em reiielied by I lie light reHeeiinl by your 
"stibjfet" respond by forming a "latent*' image, 

Ti> briiij* Ibis latent image to hfe, ibc silver 
nnist b(^ irc-ed Irnrn its ehemie.d part ners— must 
ri'turu to its ori^^iual statr-;;ijrr mvtaflu' xilvtr. 
This is d<me by eliemieals used in "drvi'lop- 
intTil." When loii see tlie developefl film— 
there's tfie negative of xnm snapshot! The urin 
on thiit kiefs faee» the f;leafn in his vyv . . . it's 
all I Ml silver I 

Burirtl trca.Mtrc that hm come to Itj^/if ^that, 
htiralU. IS what you hav in ytmr negatives 
madf c»n \ t riefironie. 

i: ASTMW KODAK COMPWY 
not IltSTER, N ¥ 



Serving human progress through photography 
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Miniature theatre and smorf nighf thb com- 
bined for the flrtt time in a railroad cor . . . 
movies and dancing! 



limr arifl ihr iiiil**- jki**- ^uifti^ in I hi** unit I 
rrrrralioii car clr^^i^iUMl for (la^^'ji^iT 1*11 1 it- 
t^iiniiirnl. Krlajfiiiig all llit- rtiii^f*tii<il fi*a- 
liirr*- of llir com tmlifMial ol#^er% al if iii-|ouiij!r 
rar, l*iilliiiaii*>laiular*l dr-^ipm^r^ r rreatrtl 
a new rinirrptioit of liii«<{itlalil\ rii nHiti* in 
!»■ to tlir raiU f*titi'rtaiiiiiN*ii( farilitit^^ 

ll^ ir kiif>^«ii lo (ravilrr^ oiiU <ni iwran 

linrr'-. I In* aft<T-^*r< lion i-* c«ni% »vrlf l»lr into a 
fiiittall tliratrr for thirt \ at a ^ittiii;:. hvn < liair^ 
:ir* .irratififi! Im iIm* ^* rrrrr I oru,ir*L mi 



llir i}i<:lil 4 lull ^rrliiin. thr vt wXvt Impai r tuny 
f li ar« <l for datii iii^. or rrfri'^linif iit^ rnay 
In hail at t(»iJii;:c tahlr*« aloii^ tlit* 

I hi- %f r*«alilp« fit* hixi* mr if<^ tin* iif 
l\\v n \ ohu ii*nar\ M rir»- of in \*l\ ch*<«ipiifM] 
« ar* — rhr l>a\-\ilr» ( #*at tK ihr 'I hri'# #lt % 
C loac'li, llir iirvt \ Dtiirr — i^hii h I'lill- 
man SiaiMiani \\a^ orii^iiiah-il ami tiilr<NhiriMl 
lo r«*ili-f/l th«' ri-iitpo of nioilfrn rail lra%i*L 
\flt*r ilrraih^-* of umpH'^t lom-^l Mi|*rf*maf'V . 
I'ullmaji-Statiilar^l Irailn lodav 111 rhr dc^i^ii 
and hnitthii;: of hi^hf 1 i^^'lrt ^(r«*amlinrrl rar<* 
ami frain^. and. ^nn r it nilrodm rri ihi* hr*»t 
^IrfMiiihtirr, ha^ hiiill uwr TO |K-rmit of all 
-in ti t'4)iii|»ni4'rit iMtijf^hl lt% tin* railn^acK. i% 
rt*>nlt of hirvtani |»LiiMiui;:. iNdhnan ->tandartl 
it«rf*£iil% |o proihn r lhi*^r ad\ atn'ril-l % |ir li^ht- 
%^rij!ht rat* of t4»itn>rrou for ihr- Irani* of |ir»»- 
|rrf**'i%r railroail- a- ^iiitn \%iirtiinr tfoiidi- 

tlO]|<« |H*ritHl. 

Stort IK# N«w Year lEight . . . 
Buy Wm Bondi and Keep Thmm 
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raW^lflaTOTiaL BUuniini 
ins the three elements which comprl?;r 
I the tools of organic ehemists; CBrbon, 
I hydrogen and oxygen. Though coal has 
en providing vahuible hy-produc:ts 
r generations, only in the past decade 
IS a supremely valuable service loomed 
xp out of coars by-produets. 

Clothing and upholstery fabrics, pro- 
cessed from coaU can be beautiful and 
reasonably priced. They will be water- 
proof, wrinkle-proof, almost wear- 
proof. That claim regarding beauty has 
Ita basis not only in the fabrics^ but also 
in the colors. So great is the variety of 
coal derived colors that naming them is 
a problem. 

The first sulfanilamide resulted from 
an industrial experiment with a coat tar 
dye* Today there are numerous variants, 
and testing is going forward on as many 
as a thousand. 

So far the coal people have not at- 
tempted to estimate tJie probable mar- 
ket which the postwar -era plastic field 
wiW open up, but it is reasonable to say 
the market will be considerable* Thou- 
sands of tons of coal are now used in 
manufacturing nylon, all of it consumed 
by the arm* d forces. Peace consump- 
lion will be larger. 

Many products from coal 

CERTAINLY the home medicine cabi- 
net and the apothecary's shelves will be 
stocked, with patent medicines and pre- 
scription compounds made from coal. 
The paint dealer's shelves will be filled 
with varnishes, enamels and varied 
paints made from coal. The dry goods 
store will have bolts of multi-colored 
fabrics to sell by the yard and the man*s 
shop and milady's, too, vtlll have ready- 
made garments — all from goods pro- 
cessed from coaL The jewelry shop will 
sell fancy toilet articles, the electric 
shop flashlight cases, the vacuum clean* 
er manufacturer and typewriter manii- 
facturer will build strong, lightweight, 
beautiful machines^ — all of materials 
made from coal. 

The list of coal by-products is infinite, 
the amount of coal so used as yet im- 
measurable. 

Technologists, whose field is the im- 
provement of fuel consumption, agree 
with geologists that coaI*s original ad- 
vantage is its main one today : low cost. 
To combine its cheapness with greater 
jficiency and cleanliness is the imme- 
iiate aim of the research program. 

For instance, the cost of building a 
hydroelectric plant averages $250 per 
kilowatt; that of a steam installation 
$85 per kilowatt. The National Re- 
sources Committee reported in 1937 
that the average cost of making electri- 
city in a hydroelectric plant was 0.6c 
per kilowatt hour; in a steam plant 0*4c 
per kilowatt hour. 

Coal may be likened to portable elec- 
tricity. Hydroelectric plants are fixed 
to the vicinity of tremendous reserves 
of water. This explains, of course, why 
the great bulk of electricity manufac- 
ture depends on coaL 
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The $140,000,000,000 Question: 

^ill zve have the 




SALES-POWER 



needed tomorrow f 



The effective use of '* Sales -Power" 
is rapidly shaping up as a primary 
determinant in achieving the $140- 
billion U, S. annual income* con- 
sidered necessary to avoid peace- 
time depressions. It will certainly 
be the basis on which hundreds of 
companies will fade or fail while 
others thrive and profit. 

Where does *' Sales -Power" come 
from? It is the end-product of the 
accurate, adequate and pertinent 
facts that must serve as a guide in 
shaping sales policies and steering 
them to success* 

The new 96'page study offered 
here has been prepared for the use 
of every businessman concerned 
with these problems. Two years in 
preparation, it is the result of an 



exhaustive research into the meth- 
ods used in generating and main- 
taining *'SaIes-Power" with greatest 
success. The combined experience 
of hundreds of leading organizations 
is represented in its 15 brief and 
fully illustrated chapters. 

Among its important subjects are 
methods and applications of market 
analysis, the part played by organ- 
ized facts with their analysis and 
use, the three fundamental controls 
required in modern selling, new 
sales presentation techniques, and 
other vital material. 

May we send you this study — 
"Graph -A -Mat ic Control for Sales 
Management" — today? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for a copy* 



• (. r, mtfif!fif f ff r I s o If -t mif Df I ffopmr ft t eitimatr baied en 1 940 d&tf^t r talttt. 



NEW HELP 



"GRAPH-A'^ATiC CONTROt FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT" presents i^oras 
of ideas encorniicisfing rhe entire iwb- 
jecl af >a1ei mondgement In opdrcilion. 
Color iflu»traKdnj show modern ni«th- 
ods of nharfing facts for control of 
sotes by indiyiduat account^ by trnrri- 
lory« by bronch offtc*. 
Tbh itgdy it avoilobfa wlttioitl coit 
or any other obligotron to responsible 
butinesimen, 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 

REMINGTON RAND 

Buffalo New York 
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KlMPAL.fLO'^T PACKAGING 





Increases Shipping Protection • • . 

Reduces Packing Time 



Floated on a soft, downy cushion of 
KiMPAK*,war materials of every kind 
are reaching the battle fronts in perfect 
fighting condition. And after victQi^% 
til is modernized method of packaging 
will be a boon to peacetime shippers. 

Because kimpak is so compact* so 
flexible, so easy to use, it speeds pack- 
aging — saves time aud work in the 
shipping room- Often cuts freight 
costs by reducing package size and 
weight. In this panicular instance the 
package size was reduced H0%, 

KiMPAK comes in various forms to 
provide positive protection for any- 
thing from refrigerators to jewelry. It 
wil! pay you to learn the wlinic stor^^ 



about this amazingly resiJient cushion- 
ing material. For a free illustrated book, 
mail a post card to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Nccnah, Wisconsin * , , and when 
planning your postwar modernized 
package include kimpak for internal 
packagi ng - p ro t ec c i o n . 



FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 

In mikmg plans for your postwif 
product, the advice oi our packigiftg 
rep rcse net lives is yours for the nsk- 
ing. In mosi cases they wiU be able 
CO recommert J a w^ir-provcn fDethoJ 
of fiojit packagmg with KIMPAK. 

Telephone^ write or wire today for 
the KtMPAK rcprcseotaiive. 





Tob'o. 
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A SHORTAGE of tobacco wos 
o hardship in the doys when 
tobacco bought brides and 
poid the cler9y'5 solory 



ODAVS tobacco crisis brings back 
vivid memories of tobacco's leading role 
in colonial tim<?s. A shortage then — al- 
though cig:arcttes were unknow'Ti — was 
more than an inconvenience. It disrupted 
the entire economy, for it is in terms of 
tobacco that the first two centuries of 
Virginia and Maryland history are told* 
Tobacco was the foundation of planta- 
tion life, the medium of exchange^ the 
standard of currency, the basis upon 
which salaries were paid and taxes as- 
sessed, the price even at which a bride 
was bought. 

When the son and heir of a planter 
aristocrat went **home" for his univer- 
sity education, or even to play around 
for a London season, the necessary ex- 
penses were adjusted by the father*s 
agent in the old land on the elastic 
credit of tlie tobacco accotmt. 

Tobacco in bookkeeping 

IN ponderous old f if;hti^enth century 
ledgers there is a column unknown to 
the bookkeeping journals of this age. 
Headed Tob'o., it is the space for debits 
and credits of that vital commodity. Be- 
side the number of hogsheads appear 
what look like hiQroglj^hics until they 
are explained as the private marks of 
the individual planters. 

One such ledger of the Alexandria, 
Va., firm of CarUie and Dalton contains 
an account in the name of **His Ex- 
cellency General Braddock*' for April 
1755. There is a poignancy about the 
I entries for colored thread, required to 
mend the uniforms of officers and men 
during their stay in the historic town, 
for Braddock's troops marched away on 
the Ohio expedition from Alexandria. 
After they had set out on the journey. 
Governor Dinwiddle summoned the As- 
sembly in Williamsburg so that money 
and supplies might be furnished *'for the 
protection of His Majesty's subjects 
against the French/* The amount of 
£20.000 was voted by a *'tax or duty of 
two shillings and sixpence or 30 pounds 
of tobacco . . . according to the list of 
tithables taken and returned for the 
present year." 

In 1 <55, tobacco provided for the bur- 



CHEPEO WADDING 



NATIOH-S lUSiNESS 



New Service to Industry Improves 
Processing, Helps Loviier Costs! 




wuriime !?iliipp<?r?i. Ht^re'sjfc pnokjifieihur' 
craft parL hv'mg txiatcil fi>r shipment. 




N'ew proflucts froTo i>etrolc*\mi nr*^ rim- 
lril>iitiiLg 111 Ill-It to tuus^piito control. 




11 H «|ii siiic oscillatur fur an ii i i ill 
r,ulut wii-, tf*.slc*<] myt\ grainifl villi the 
aM fif new pro(lu(1>s from pt'trohniin. 



HVME they nri' — htirnlreils of 
amaziii^^ new |>rudut'ls imm 
petroleum and a new service lc> 
belpynii apply tlierii t o your needs. 

They areealled Soeony-\ aeuuni 
Proc^ess Products, and already 
they're serving the processing 
needs of 30 industries, improvinf* 
operations, lowering costs. 

On request, Socony- Vacuum 
engineers study your operalionst 




PIashrii?tTS fiDf sytillielie niliU'r mnl intl 
on c'al>U'*» keep tU^ rubber ftt*\ible at 
40 lir^rei'^i hvhm zem. 



shnw you new products that may 
help you produce iK'Her nicrrlian- 
dise, faster, at less expense* Where 
no products are avanal>le for par- 
tiiMilar needs, Socony-V acuuni re* 
sean^i fjoes to work on theprohlenu 
Why not take advantai^e of 
this Service— Now? 

SOCOMY-VArci'M OIL CO., INC. 
£fj Bmarlwny* NV^v \Vjrk X. V.. ami 
Affiltntes: Magijoliii Petr(ili*n»iJ ("ornpaiiy; 
General Pt' I role urn Corp. of Ciilifornia. 




fiiifjs fm aircraft jililpped ficro^s I Ik- sr:ii 
are protrrlcil from nisi mul corrosiuu 
by new petruleum prtiduet*- 



A developmenl' of 

SOCONY-YACUUM OIL CO., INC. 



Manufacturers— Investigate WfJ^M 

^rocess Products ^ 
Research and Service 



THE 
^ERLASTING 



Quest. 




Wliat hav« & tes! iuhe and 
tK« contraptions b«low 
90 1 to do witK « locomotivft 
and the op«Tfttion of « faiU 
road? Moi-« than you 
would 9v^f dr«atti. 

In th« N Of folk and Weeietn 
way's modern, compUt^ly 
^qLUpp«d physical And chemical 
laboratori^i, and in th* fi«ld, the 
railroad's chemists, physieists, metal- 
lurgiits, and mechanical experts mak« approsrimately 30,000 
scientific tests and analyses a year of nearly everything used by 
the railway — the steel that goes into locomotives, cats, raits 
and bridges; concrete, ballast, paint, lubricating oils, signs Is « 
brakes, draft ge&rs^ coal, and thousands of other items* The search 
for belter mAleri^li, improved facilities, better operating methods, 
and improved, safety ^ — goes on day after day, year in and year 
out. What are the results ? Here*s one example: 

In 1043. the N. & W. had 48 percent fewer freight locomotives 
than in 1918, but the better designed, easier to maintain and more 
efficient locomotives of 1943 performed an average of 33 percent 
more service, moved SQ percent more (r eight, hauled in better car^ 
that made 61 percent more mileage, at 60 percent faster freight 
train speed. 

The Norfolk and Western, and other American railroads, are 
alert and awake to their opportunities. By constant research, study, 
improvements and enterprise, they will continue to forge ahead 
when Victory is won » as the safest and most efficient transporta* 
tion system in the world. 



RAILWAY 



PRECISION TRAHSPORTATION 







gesses" wageB, the relevant istulute rcadJ 
ing, "It 1b aiBongst other things enacte<Jt^ 
tt the allowance for Burgegses attend- 
ig the General Assembly, should t>e 
fcllQweth; that Is to aay. for every Bur^ 
gess coming by land, 130 pounds 
tobacco * * . ; besides the necessar^j 
charge of ferriage* and for every Bur 
gess who could not come to the Genera 
Assi mbly but by waten 120 pounds of^ 
tt>t>iit t o . . » besides an allowance for 
di%^ers daya of travelling to and from 
the General Assembly;" (Henlng's 
Statutes-) A 
The AsBcmbly held two further ses-" 
sions that year, and in late October or 
November a measure of ominous signifi- 
cance was placed on the statute books^ 
"Due to the continued drought and to the 
very small quantity of tobacco made/ 
the inhabitants of the* colony were en- 
abled "to discharge their tobacco debt 
in money," on a basis of 16 8d for ever 
100 pounds of tobacco, the legislation tc 
remain in force ten months. 

Cutting clergy's salary 

THREE years later* when the tobacco^ 
crop virtually foiled a similar act was 
paased, and the clergy* whose annual 
salary had been 16,000 pounds of to- 
bacco, immediatcl}'' protested. The act 
was disallowed by the king and manyj 
of the clergy brought suit for thei 
salaries, but could not obtain verdic 
from the Virginia courts. In this cele 
brated "Parsons* Cause" a fiery young 
Virginia lawyer declared that by dis- 
allowing acts (such as that of 17581. 
the King, "from being the father of his 
people, degenerates into a tyrant and 
forfeits all rights to his subjects' obedi 
ence*'* The hot words were spoken b; 
Patrick Henry. 

In the long annals of commerce ther 
is no more romantic chapter than Glas^j 
go'iv's rise to supremacy- — on the Vir»j 
ginia tobacco trade. This second city o; 
the British Empire still has a Virginiiij 
Street, and one of its leading busin 
thoroughfares, Buchanan Street, i, 
named for one of the tobacco magnatea 
who formed a civic aristocracy in the 
eighteenth century. They were a class 
apart, strutting about the tuarket place 
in long scarlet cloaks and three-cor- 
nered hats set atop bushy wigs. The, 
servants who attended them were als^ 
well garbed. ^'Powdered flunkies'* an old 
Glasgow resident called them. 

Buchanan's home, patterned after the 
elegant tidewater manors, is no longer 
standing, but a neighboring mansio 
the home of William CuninghamCp h 

I been preserved within the handsom 
Royal Exchange. Shipbrokers and in 

' so ranee agents carry on their business 
in rooms where ''the quality" of a by- 

! gone day w^cre dined. 

Shipbuilding had received its impetus 
from the tobacco trade. One of the 
Buchanan brothers had five vessels ply- 
ing back and forth to Virginia, and fol- 
lowing the Revolution shipbuilding 
moved into the place which tobacco had 

I held for well-nigh a century. 

— MAUfi M. HUTCHESON 
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NATION'S BUSIHiSS 



L- 



Lo! The Poor 
Indian Bureau 

{Conti>\u*d from piiijc "i-) 
PScreflible increases. They seem to be. sol- 
vent as well as smart. 

Maybe 400,000 whites in the same 
places would have done no better. But 
they \%*oiild at least have had the oppor- 
tunity to try. No agent would have con 
around to tell them to raise more chiri 
ens and no bright young scientists froui 
colleges would intrude on their dny 
dreams to feel their heads. It is at this 
Ime that Mr, Collier's critics attack him. 
They say he makes them think of the 
i>ld story of the loving father who hired 
i n automobile and took his flock out into 
Lhe country one bright day: 

*'Now." he said, *'you enjoy your- 
selves or I'll whale the tar out of you*" 
Mn Collier was born in 1884. One of 
his forebears was Lester Wardj the 
founder of American Sociology. He 
seemed headed for the Indian Bureau 
from his boyhood, although he did not 
know it. 

First he was inl -^rested in the inter- 
acting culture of the races* This 
dwindled when he tried to interest an 
Italian colony in Georgia and found they 
did not care whether culture interacted 
or not He went to Europe to study psy- 
chology, returned to New York to look 
into civic clubs, and kept at it for 12 
years* 

Others tried to interest him in the 
plight of the Indian but he thought his 
time would be w^astcd. The past was 
dead. He was on speaking terms wiXh 
officers of the Civil Liberties Union 
and one of the many poems he has writ- 
ten had Isadora Duncan as the heroine. 
After the First War he became director 
of the state's committee on Community 
Organizations* Still no flicker of interest 
in the Indians, He belonged to so many 
uplift organizations that space lacks 
even to mention them. He did social 
work w^th immigrants and tried to clean 
up motion pictures and served on the 
board of the American Child Health or- 
ganization. People called him a danger- 
ous reformer. 



He pitied the poor Indian 



E WENT to Taos, N. M., on a visit, 
totally skeptical about the Indians* He 
got acquainted with the Pueblos, found 
that their communal life resembled that 
of the city states of ancient Greece, and 
learned that, for almost a century^ the 
national policy had been to "liquidate" 
the Indians- Their lands had dwindled 
from 1S3,000,000 acres in 1887 to 47,000.- 
0 in 1933. The laws favored the white 
en who wanted to get control of what 
w natural resources the Indians had 
ft* 

"To eradicate all traces of the Indian 
d his culture/' 

He found a resemblance to the meth- 
ids of the c^ars and what is today 
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ny Bosfttch sjqple 
'fifitsing war anf"^ 
ijein procfuc^ion 




A MONTH ... or many months . . , to the day yot^r in- 
dustry will get the '*go-aliead" on civilian goods * , . to 
create jobs for men as they are released from service 
or war work ? 

How soon ? What products can come first? Most im- 
portant — will you be ready • * * on that day , . . to change 
quickly from gliders to furniture , * , jeeps to cars , , , 
shells to cosmetics , , , or whatever it may be ? 

If your planning involves fastening . * , Bostitching' 
offers you speed , , , often 50 7^ more speed , , . over naii- 
ing, riveting, welding, gluing or tying* Nearly 800 
models . , » staplers, tackers, hammers, wire stitchers 
. , , to fasten metals, wood, cloth, paper, plastics ... in 
any combination . , . faster and better. 

Investigate Bostitch , . . its complete line , . , engineer- 
ing resources backed by 40 years' stapling experience 
... a nation-wide field force specializing exclusively on 
stapling* Send samples or a brief description of your 
fastening problem for suggestions. 

Bo^NKK Slqplei in mpst sij^es ore now ovallcible* 

Boatitch { Boston Wiro Stitcher Company) 61 Duane Street, 
EoBt Greenwich, R, I- t BoBtildh-Cimada, Ltd. , Montreal 

Below: Bostitch B-S Dunk Fasiuner, Smalhst of nearly SOO 
modvls. Weighs hut 6 o^, loaded, yet does practicaHy every- 
thing done by f listeners 3 times its weight and cost. 
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BOSTITCH 

AIL irPtS OF STAPLES APPUEO BY MACHINES 
Ail ITPCS OF MACHINES FOR APPiriNC STAPLiS 






Multiply your Labor Supply 
^L^^ Alfa Automatic Cutters 



are many types of machines that 
cut sheet materials accurately to 
length, at right angles or diagonally, 
assemble and count, slit, print, combine, 
trim and perform other operations auto* 
matically — at decided savings in labor, 
time and expense. 

If your prodoct is processed from sheet mate- 
rials of any kind, investigate! Alfa equipment 
may provide the means of improving your 
product while reducing its cost Write* tell- 
ing us what you cut, how and to what end. 
Perhaps we can suggest simplifications that 
will speed the work, cut the cost. 



CATALOG ON HEQUEST 



ALFA MACHINE COMPANY Milwaukee 12, Wis, 

I totftit n»pn*»itiotiY»: SPAOONE MACH. CO., IMC. Id l«tl'4» tt-, Nrw rortc 17 A 



FROM COAST TO COAST 

MARYLAND'S 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEIR 




Americans Most 

WIDELY USED 

Phofo-copy Bquipment 

A-PE-CO noG&xact 

Phofo-Copymr 




"A ausinosf Necfiiiity^' 
Soy ExecMtivfts 

159 tested uses . ^ . accuracy » . . operating tase 
. . , %mvc% lime , * • ipecdi work^-these are only 
a fti^w of iht TsiattF reatioris why A-PE-CO it 
America's most widely used phoio-copy system. 
And A-PK-CO is lowers? in price. 

Fhofo>Copi«f Made Instantly of: 
iriTERS TRACINOS FINANCIAL REtOUDS 

BLU£i>ftlKTS CONFlUlfTUU. PAPEAS CONTIuerS 

. . iiny thing written, printed, drawn, or phoio- 
ETtiphcd, on one or hQth »idcs^ Ea$v to read* per- 
manent^ legally accepted* 

Ssnd for Thlt Utofitl Foldor 

In yotir own oRice or shon,. any inexpertenced! 
employee can make A-PE-CP pKoto-copie*^ No 
techniEial tfaming. No darkroom. N^ttdcd now 
for rcconveriicsn. new plmnningi ©»lr» development* 
A-PK-CO folder tells you how you can ui^e this 
modern mclliod in your office. Seiid for it— today* 

iMEHICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUtPMEirT CO, 

3S4» H. CI*Hi St., I>*rt' CMc«i* i4p lllp 

Rftprd-ifniatiwt In prmcopal cttii<^t and Conodcr 



known hm faacisni. He moved on la] 
came th** head of the Social Scien 
fiepartment of the State Tearhcffi' As- 
.sociatlon of California. By this time hd 
was interested in Indiana but not to tha 
criLsading pilrh. 

Thi^n Albert B. Fall came Into hia pic- 
ture. 

This was probably a providential co- 
incidence. Fall waa thf* whetstone on 
which Collier*s knife was sharpened. 
This would probably have been the case 
if they had differed about infant damna- 
tion or even tried to agree on how to 
prune apple trees. Fall belonged to aji 
old school which held that good Indiana 
are always dead and that their lands 
should be in better hands. He had 
maneuvered the transfer of 21 pueblos 
for which the Indians had grotten no 
compensation and proposed to invali- 
date other land titles. The Indian reli- 
gions had been placed lander the juris- 
dictions of the United States courts. 
Indian schools were being conducted at 
least in part on a program of extirpat- 
ing all traces of the Indian in the Indian, 
and the stunned graduates came back to 
the reservation unfit to stay there or to 
make a hving anywhere else, 

*'I plunged in/' said Collier. *'I was out 
to beat Fall* I organized the Indians 
themselves ^and 1 licked Fall/* 

Critic of nationol spending 

X' J trace of Christian humility in that 
Li lament. A slight but noticeable 
accent of war whoop. Then he became 
executive secretary of the American 
Indian Defense Association and con- 
tinued to strike the war post. His policy 
was to conserve instead of to dissipate 
the Indian resources. He was a violent 
and voluble critic of government pf>li- 
cies, past and present, including — ^oh, 
^igorously including — the Ofn-ernment's 
wild and wasteful spcndmg. When Mr- 
Roosevelt was inaugurated Mr» Collier 
was, metaphorically speaking, on his 
doorstep. At the President's request he 
Idfjked for a good man to be chief of 
Indian affairs. He looked for the man 
for a full month and then, seeing that 
the Indian was going from bad to worse, 
reluctantly took on the job himself. 

It is only a fact, stand mg all alone, 
that the Indians he had organised urged 
his appointment. And that he is very 
close to Secretary I ekes of the Interior 
Department. They have gotten along 
together nicely. The affairs of the In- 
dians and the Indians themselves have 
been bettered. The birth rate is larger, 
although only a mathematichin could 
figttre out just how the birth rate can be 
established as between pure bloods, In- 
dians of l-jMiih blood, whites, and esti- 
mated Indians of no one knows what 
numbers or locations. Books have been 
and are being printed on beautiful 
calendared paper at the Cktvemment's 
expense on the improvement of the In- 
dians. But the mystery persists. 

When, if ever, will the Indian be 
turned loose? And the spending 
stoppf*d ? 
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This is what a Fox hole isrit 



He's heoding home in Pullman comfort — 'and 
it's largely thanks to you. Thanks to your ob- 
servance of these 5 simple wartime travel rules: 




y Dok't KEgERVE space* 
uciUliure of going. 



Cancel PBOwrrLY iX 
your plans change. 



O TAtLl; SINGLE SPACE 

w hen iravelmg alone. 



Travel light- <:heck 
extra luggage. 



DON*f TIIAVEL uiilesss 
it's easential* 



Why do you help boys like the one above when 
you observe these wartime travel rules? 

Because PuUman travel is the heaviest in his- 
tory, with half the Pullman sleeping cars still as- 



signed to moving troops. And any wasted Pullman 
bed may mean a disappointed traveler. 

Perhaps some boy who knows what a fox-hole is! 

A Kii^ OH WUYiNG WA9 BONDS^KiEP OH KEiPIMG THfMf if 



PULLMAN 

For more than 80 years^the greate^f name in possenger transportation 



How Broke Is Great Britain' 



fCoftfinurd from patje MJ 
Other ' an In India, Canada 

and the 'States, prnhnhU' huve 

increased m value. The nt in 

T.ntiri Arn*-Tir'i hr**^ h+"*pri i> $4.- 

' HI railroaclH. 

J L or has stock 

holdings m railroads in Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Of the total mileage Rcmlh of Mexico, 
42 per cent ia Eritiah ou-ned. Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicarag-ua, Panama, Haiti 
and Ecuador are the only count riea 
without a British railroad. Mileage, 
however, is not a cnterion of a railroad'a 
value. In Mexico, the "Mexicano" be- 
tween Mexico City and Vera CruJE, Brit- 
ish ouTied, is one of the heaviest trav- 
elled in the country though only four 
per cent of the total mileage. Other 
roads show unpaid dividends, as the 
"United" of Havana, but, after each 
listing of a British ovmed road in a re- 
cent survey by our Department of Com- 
acrce is the significant note: "Pur- 
chases made by London office/* Even a 
railroad which shows no profit may be 
a big money maker for British Industry, 
finajice, sliipping and corporation offic- 
ers and employees. 

Many foreign hotdings left 

OF the $16,000,000,000 in *jvfrseas in- 
vestments. Sir John Anderson. Chancel- 
of the Exchequer, says f4.000.000.- 
have been sold. Lord Kinder si ey, 
hanker, says the income has dropped 
from $800,000,000 to $500,000- 000 a year, 
AxiS'Occupied countries contributed 
$100,000,000. Presumably most of the 
three-fourths still in British hands will 
be returned to private owners. Some 
assert that the cream has been skimmed 
but other reputable economists contend 
that the securities sold were largely 
those bringing low returns and that the 
increased market value of the remain- 
der is greater than that of the total be- 
fore liquidation. They figure that, if 
trade is restored as hoped for, the in- 
come will not be appreciably re- 
duced. It is certain, however, 
that the United Kingdom has not 
ibeen stripped of overseas in vest - 
nents as so many believe. 

Liquidation of British invest- 
ments in the United States gives 
clearer picture. When British 
rar buying started, gold re- 
?r\*es were used until early in 
1940. In the next few months. 

!)e dollar balances were added. 
^As these ran low, liquidation of 
investments started- At that 
time, our government survey 
showed $2,743,000,000 in Brttish 
mvestments in the United States, 
of which $833,000,000 were di* 
rect investments. The remainder 
was in stocks, bonds and as- 
sorted funds. 

Securities wer« offered on the 



New York Stock Ebcchange in small lots 
to avoid break mg the market. Th*' 
American Viscose Corpora tit)n, a United 
Stiites subsidiary' entirely owned by 
Courtaulds, Ltd., was a test for liquidat- 
ing the direct investments. Though it 
was a profitable $100,000,000 going con- 
cern, it brought only $54,350,000 at a dis- 
tress sale* When tht? Brown & WillinmSDn 
Tobacco Co.. subsidiary of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, Ltd., was 
put on the block, our Government made 
a $25,000,000 loan and the British re- 
tained control through the common stock. 

In the interim until lend-lease in 
March, 1941, obv^iated further direct 
purchasing, the Eeconstruction Finance 
Corp<iration advanced money for British 
f >. RFC was authorized to lend 

|>00^)nly $390,000,000 was 
Litikd lur — at three per cent for 15 years 
with a possible extension of five years. 
I>Lpoaited as security for this loan are: 
Bntijsh ouTied listed securities of 75 
American companies ( $205,000,000), un- 
listed securities of 4T companies <$115,- 
000.000), the capital stock of 41 British 
owned American insurance companies 
f $180,000,000) and the pledged earnings 
of the American branches of 41 British 
insurance companies (reserves $200^- 
000,000), 

In the three years, the British Minis- 
try of Supply miSHiott in New York, 
mith RFC approval, sold $13,474,000 of 
the securities, the only liquidation out 
of the $700,000,000 holdings pledged for 
the loan. 

The rest of the securities for these 
loans, of course, continue British owned. 
In three years, ending June 30, 1944, 
they earned $120,457,000. From the total 
income from sale and interest, the RFC 
deducted $28,000,000 for interest and set 
aside $11,000,000 toward future interest 
and sinking fund* The remaining $94.- 
000.000 was applied to the principal, re- 
ducing the loan to less than $296,000,000. 

Canada, which wants to retain British 
investments for postwar purposes, has 
adopted a modified form of lend-lease. 




"I see you paying taxes' 



'>00,000. Canada 
i,iMju ii.utual aid as a gift^ 
followed that with interest-free 
wiiich promise to be even larger. 

Through the centuries, shlppimr ha 
been the next big producer < 
overseas income. Profits in 1 
$525,000,000. The usual ofT^hund 
rTin»4 !S" Vr:\l they will be lesa 
s ! the war. That 

t 4:e. In the 25 yea 

tween the wars, world tonnage increa 
51 per cent, that of the United Stat 
more than 4i{| times, that of Japan mo| 
than three times, while that of 
United Kingdom decreased 5 3 per cer 
In 1939, the empire had 21.000.000 toi) 
of merchant shipping, one-seventh flyii 
flags of the Doniinions, According to tl 
British While Paper, 11.643,000 toi 
%vere lost up to this year by enemy acti^ 
or marine risks. In the same five yea^ 
the White Paper rep<irts. 4.717,000 to^ 
were built in the United Kingdom, 
net loss on these figures is only one- 
third. Nor do the flgiirea include what 
has bef'n built for Britain in Canada, 
Australia and the United Statrs 

Ocean shippifig not ruined 

TT is true that increased tonnage under 
the Ameriean flag dwarfs that of the 
United Kingdom. The shipping busmefi.s 
\^*ill continue highly competitive and 
none is so optimistic as to expect that 
future world agreements will prorate 
cargoes on the basis of available na- 
tional tonnage. Shipping prnfits depend 
not only on a vessel's t< i \^ 

but on utilisation of c.: 
my of operation, quiek turn-anmnd and 
other factors in which the seafaring 
British have generations of experience. 
England*a shipping income therefore 
will not be reduced in the same propor* 
tion as its possible loss in tonnage. 

According to official figures, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom's exports went down from 
$1,898,000,000 in 1938 to $935,000,000 in 
1943, whereas America's exports went 
up from 13.094.000,000 in 1938 to $12,- 
718.000,000 in 1943. But there is a catch 
in these official figures because 80 per 
cent of America's "exports" in 1943 
more in 1944— were lend- lea 
shippings. W^ith lend-lease di 
ducted, America's commerc 
exports for 1943 were only $: 
609,000,000 which represents 
decrease from 1938. 

Any forecast of future co; 
merce based on wartime figure* 
with all the restrictions in pro 
duction and shipping is there- 
fore ridiculous 

Apprehensive of future Ameri' 
can encroachment in the export 
field, one British industry re- 
ports a reassuring canvass of 
commercial representatives of 
foreign govemmenLs in I-ondon, 
A couple of the published replies, 
while possibly tuned to please the 
callers, are illuminating, Trad» 
will return to an unsentimental 
competitive business basis. 
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A R V E S T £ 





This symbol means: ^Products of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

harvTstTI ft IS the Mark of iKPiRliNCB and SiRVICi 




INTERNATIONAt HARVISTEE is proud 
[hilt alJ its peacetime products are 
vital, ba$ic^ dnd essefttial—L^cn in a 
n&timml economy geared to war. 

In these war years Harvester has also 
buiit milliansof strange new prectsioa 
machines that are purely implements 
of war. These we shall build so long 
M^bere is need, 

PPfh^rc will be an end to them when 
Victor}' is won. 

But for the things thai are tradl' 
Mfifi^illy Harve^tfr\» there will be a 

lnternaltun.i] AruLlvi. Intcrtiational 



End us trial Power aod McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Farm Hquipment, 
will play a major part in the making 
of the Post -War world. As all of these 
are fighting, now, on battlefront and 
home front, ihey will fighi to insure a 
greater future for Amcf ica. 

Let THIS MARK — the symbol dis- 
played here — be your guide when you 
have need for products such as these 
that Harvester builds* 

It is a new mark for an old name, 
known to all the world ~ INTERN A* 
TIONAL HAItVE5iTFR. 

Vt is the symbol of a repocation 



which shall rise to whatever heights 
the united people of America may 
choose to reach in their own march to 
the future. 

This you may take as Harvester's 
pledge to Industry and Agriculture. 

INTFHNATIONAL HARVISTCR CoMPAVI' 
IRO N. MilihjgJin Ave. Oiiiaf(i» 1. lllmou 



tMjr (i>h iiHlA^^^fhr ir>|t of All of to 
hjirJrr on ho«nr fnint , . fiftht tm lh« fooii 
from , Kjvc (D (he blood hmnk , buy rstf> 
^ Bonds . . . fight ififljuoa for VtCTORW 



OPPORTUNITIES 
AT YOUR AGE 

The Pry dent idls distmctive "modified life" poli- 
cies are designed to provide low cost protection 
right from the start. Let a representative show 
you how Utile you need to lay aside for a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance. 

Celt local office 
or writ* Hofne Office 



^^^^ Prudential 

rNSURANCE COMPAKY OF AMERICA 

A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




N*v«r b«f«ra tucb FAST, EASY 
FrUNG! J5» "" 




fr^mii and foldttt 
iKowtrti) how (h«¥ 
h«ng upright in fii« 




Oxford [>tfi^ 

PENDAFLEX 

New style ftltng lotder 

HANGS! 



in^ from Ubor^ou( 
»««rchinq fo iniUnt 
vinbk rtftrtnct 



MO NEW CAB1N« 

ETS— limplt *F*nftt 
fift in file d^r4w#r 
4rK| f(>ld«rt HANG 
in ril* Eiirniftattt 

Seiif for 
Fftff lOOKtfT. 




WITH A BAQK OF STEEL 




OXFORD FliiNQ SUPPLY CO. 
j 3S2 Mo^g«ri Av« . IreoklY" 4, W. Y 
* PItAM fret bookltt dticrlblnq P«nd«n«t 

j Narri* 

I Firm 



A(ldr«ti 



L-Hl 



St«ftt 



when IfHul pr 
the Coninior* 
qiir»tt*d tin jiuyni^. 



prffiT Brttlnh 

t» not sufBctent." 

r of AixstrtiliJi i» I 
Neither the 



Makes Light Work 

Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 

Steel back of Sp**d Swr*p brusht* is th« 
basil of unique coti struct ion for fAstcr, euirr, 
bf ttrrsu^-eping. Block is J4 w*'*^' ^ 
to hiindJi% Tuft* of longtrr* better fibre* are 
more compact — provide 'Sprinj* and snap" 
action* Hundk- mitincly adjustable to heighi 
of sweeper — reduce* fatigue and »tr«jn* 
Speed Sweep brmhet arc built to outlast 
ordinary bru^hfs 3 to 1. 

FULLY GU At A MTilD 
Since Prarl Harbor Speed Swci'p brushei 
have proved their superiority in many thou*- 
andft of factories under varied condition!. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirement ft. Prompt shipment on 
AA<5 or higher priori ty rating. Write for 
styles, ihe^t and prices today. 



li\Milwaukee DusHess 

Qj •ftUiH COMPAMT 



Stat OS nor Austrtiliii will have any < 
on the othiT aft^r the return of jr 
Only thf operation of Ameriran i- 
lea»<» previ-ntH Anfitralia from huyitu, 
heavily from Englin-d nt pri?««^nt/* 

"Brazil not only lyini; Bf 

ffoodi* but otire , 4 evt^ryn. 
from Great Britain," that ctnintry 
Comnverciiil Counsellor said. *'Thls hji 
r hanged somowhat as Americans ha\ ' 
Htudied th*- Braz-iUan market, prlnli^^i 
ifUiilogfi hi Portujrueae. allowed six 
irtonthJi* credit and given better iiervlce 
than British exporters/* 

The representative of Argentina e 
plained that most cornmeretal houi^es 
hLs country are pro-Briti.sh and eager 
buy British goods but t-hat British e 
port methods, compared to thosr- of t 
United Stutcn, leave tnuch to be desire 

With large debts and liquid for<^ig 
iiiisets close to exhauHtlon Init with bu 
stantial productive overseas invest 
ments reniaintng and vastly incre«iie<J 
productivt* capacity at home, the United 
Kingdom i,h confident of its future aa a 
going concern. 

'*Our tax load for reconstruction will 
be greater," says Lord Woolton. tninls- 
ter of reconstruction. "The budget will 
not balance each year but will balance 
over a long term. We need not dismay 
t jcports do not inunediately balance i 
ports. Our experience and our continu 
progress In technical efficiency and pru- 
duclion will soon change the picture." 

Income is higher 

FIGURES justify his tronftdeiice. The 
net national income, exclusiv*e of pen- 
sion, unemployment, relief and health 
insurance pavments and interest on the 
natltmal debt^ Increased from $lR.5ri4,- 
000,000 in 1938. to $32,933,000,000 in 
10J3. Annual private income, i 
the abo^'f trrinsfer items but ^' 
$2,21 ' I direct txixes In and 

$7,67 in increased from 

$18/»^ |» to $27,392,000,000. Pri- 

vate after hvmg or operating 



expen.spti, »sli'adily 
414,OOO.fiOO in 1938, 
1943. 

This result has 
chieflv by increased 



nrien.Hed from $1,- 
to $7,048,000,000 in 

been accomplished 
production thnmgh 
rertut ed unemployment and higher cffi- 
nf-nry, doubling the food prodiiction at 
li I ' * ' 1 . * ■ nla and reduc- 

by one-ftfth 
, , ...i.. inrjl products 
has V 70 per cent and - in ad 

tton I" ' * ^ibltshed position in cutler 
maclilnery* textiles, glass, chinawa 
and whiskies — war experience h 
brought efficiency in other high g^ra 
export lines. 

The postwar home demand for c!o 
ing and other consumer goods will be 
grefit but war controls will not be abol- 
1 ! ' ] or relaxed to the extent of 
M r- itenlng the present regiilated na- 
t j M r L : 1 1 ec on om y . B r i t a » n u 1 1 h e sa m e t i m * • 
i ! sees increased expenses for debt 
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I've got my 
second wind" 




Sure^ Fm tired of war. 

Sure, I thought we'd have the 
Germans licked by now. 

Sure, Tve been thinking ahead 
about my job in peace. 

Sure, Fd like to buy a new car 
with new tires — and a new kitchen 
for our home. 

Sure, I could use a good, long rest. 

But the General has asked for 
more and then still more 
ammunition. 

<t is it 

Wars are won by men who march 
that one extra mile— and shoot 
that one extra bullet. 

Wars are won by men who stick 
it out. 

A lot of Americans before us have 
stuck it out— the men at Valley 
Forge— Lincoln himself— the lost 
battalion in the Argonne Forest, 

A lot of Americans are sticking 
it out today— the men closing in 
on Berlin— and in the heat of the 
jungle in the Pacific - 

-k 

I'm sticking it out on my war job. 

Fve got my second wind. 

Until this war is settled the way 
we want it settled, I know 
America still needs me. 




SERVING THROUCH SCIENCE 
1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEPELLHR CENTER. NEW YORK 20. N,Y* * in Cattada: DOMINION RUBBKR CO., LTD. 

NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 



564 Man-Hours Saved by 
6-HourAir Express Shipment 




Am COMPRESSOII ' 1 SOlH^hlyskilkil mm mi ^ fl uit ; . parts 

art' lAU'. \ pliuiti . I L . , , iijn>li**r pTts u unil dtlu cr*; «1 ni -i\ i. r ,, li.ii — via 
Air Expresi^, iht only way to avoid lay-off of the night shift viixh \osn o( 5b% m^D-houT3. 
(Mr Lxpr^^ ean swerve every buAinc^s ivilh economy.) 



/ 




k 



5PECIAI fiCK-UP jinf firlivt-rv of shipnif nij» 
lM*rK rriJ?, \s iiU sfwed of f!i£»ht in bei^*eenl 
The preiil econtimy of Air Expre*-* niusi be 
lis^iired in terms oi time. When time tntiau^ 
liioiiey. Air Express savea bolb. 



THOUSANDS of man u fart urer^ h;t\c found 
that Air hrpress u^uaIIv save$ manv times 
tyvct iti C43st. (Any item anywliert* in the 
naiiitn is yours in a matter of hour^» so 
lon:^ the ^-liipmenl: filB in ;i plaop.) 



Specify Air Express— Low Cost for High Speed 

25 lbs, J for instance* travels more than 500 miles for $4,38, more than 1,000 mik-s fnr 
S8.75, more lUan 2*000 miles for S17.50, atasrpeed of three milef» a minute — ^with c(j<t 
including sprt ial pirk*up :in4 *lrlivery in all V. S. cilieii and principiil lonm. (Often 
^me<day delivery between airport towns ami cilir^.) Direct i^ervice to scores r>f foreign 
countries,. Hjpid air- rail service to 23,00<i ull-dirhne pouils in lire Lnit*^**! State*. 





>Ht'm Tod«v UM**(^\n2?A€:\\ Ouiz?*\ a hook- 
parkeil with fat I'p ibijt u ill help v*>u 
^ !iippin!*pmblern ■ 

N , Air F,\jire^-i i 
,1 r , . , . II ur. New Yf>rk JT. Ih i-k 
for it .It any AiHine or Express afhce. 

Phenfr RAIIWAV fXPRBS AGCNOT, AIR tXPIESS DIVISION 
lt«pr«i«n|ing th« AltllNtS l^e Umfvd 5hst«t 



chiirges. war pensions, milllRry, eaucal 
Lion, health and social inaiirance— thi 
Severid^e plan under another lal>eb 

But Nicolas Kaldor of the Londo 
School of Economics calls fearja that iM 
proposed social burdens will be heav 
"nonsense." 

Brifish income higher 

HfC estimates that national income, 
thinigh lower than now, will be almoKt 
half a^aiti as nnuch as in 1938. 

"Contra to a widely held opinion 
the financial burden which the Bev 
tiA^i^ plan imposes on the vario^^^ 
i-s of the community (oven if it 
bcnelits are not conHidercd). is extreme - 
ly small and cannot aJTect the postwai 
levels of taxation or dlHposable incom* 
to any si^iflcant extent " 

How the overseas markets which Brit- 
ain must have for its increased produc- 
tion wrill anance their purchases is the 
real problem and this brings the United 
States into the plans. 

The demand will be there but most 
countries will need credit or other 
help until their own economies are 
restored. 

The most popular sug^gestion in Eng- 
land is that the United States become 
the world's creditor nation, also lowc 
its tariiTs for freer entry of Britta 
goods. 

Specifically, the suggrestion as ejc^ 
plained in T?io 24 eu^ EtntrHmnn an 
Nation of London, is that Britain "con^ 
tinue to borrow from the United State 
— lend-lease supplies tinder anoth« 
namt?--to co%'er the deficits in its cui 
rent international accounts and to ot 
tain resources for investment in less de- 
vr loped parts of the world/' ^ 

Ready for competiHon 

ox THE theory that hjgli wages in th' 
United States increase production coai 
and that its own domestic economy c 
be controlled, Britain is ready to me 
its only wwth-while competitor in wor 
markets after Germany and Japan ha 
been eliminated. 

It is satisifted that its seasoned jud 
ment is better than that of the United 
States "with its at ill immature attitiid 
toward world affairs," — a valuation 
American foreign policy by The Ron 
Table, a British empire political qua: 
terly, 

**We want to be in friendly collabora 
tion with the United States/' the Chan- 
eel lor of Exchequer explained to a €o 
respondent, "but do not want to be In 
position in which, if unhappily so 
disaster befell the United States 
should similarly have to go down a 
suffer with them. Wc do not want to 
tied in that way," 

The United States wants to briiiL 
prosperity to all nations and to all pet^ 
pie. but the United States la not th 
eternal almoner of the world, BrettOI 
Woods plans are for the participation 
many nations instead of a dual com bin 
tion/ 

Those plans as summarized by Har 
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polite* . viltiia*^^* 'u.^r.itc*- 

I V l^i*' V ' \^fet M 55% COMl JS TKf SOUiCf Of fllCTilC WOW^W f 




many pr ... 
ami lUiiny diui:* — including tlir i»* 



^1 will b** 



BITUMINOUS # COAL 



^AmmcA *ifw titcrwfarr f^am coMtr 



I. L 



(or home hr.ir 



, . I - . i . i , I: I ' ' 

^ IruLiJ (.««yU tlt^u lfM4ii dhil viC.Str 

Y !« . trklly gffit a colli Im ta prui.! 




of Aluminum Ingots per day Required to Meet 
the demand for ACMB UTTER CASTiHCS 

THIS pile of aluminujn ingots will be a hire for the hungry 
furnaces in the Acme foundry. For in becoming one of chc 
five largest aluminum foundries in the United States, Acrac has 
stepped foundrv capacity up to nearly 60,000 pounds of alurainum 
per day. 

Both sand and permanent mold aluminum castings are made in 
accordance with advanced foundry techniques, the permanent 
mold process being particularly notable for insuring close toler- 
ances, uniformity, and high tensile strength. 

Acme progress is important to you as well as to us. For it is 
based on producing castings which meet the most advanced re- 
quirements of today's metal working industry for permanent mold 
aluminum alloy castings. 

For castings to speed your production and to cut your costs, 
submit your requirements to Acme. 



NEW ACME BOOK 
THIS THE STOf^Y 



I for new 44-^4 fully ilfiistritcd book, showing how Acme I 
rganizicd ar^d ei^uippcd to ^upplv your cascmgs needs ind v 



Send I 

orgs . . , _ . . , 

to render complete service to the mcial working industry. ^ 




J He. 



PATTERNS 



TOOLS 



DAYTON 3, OHIO 

ALUMINUM CASTINGS • ENGINEERING 



D, White, Assistant to Secretary of 
Ihf Treasury Morgcnthaii, "are to 

I pliminate competitive depreciated cur- 
rencies and discriminatory bilateral 

I agreements, to reduce the likeUhood of 
economic vi^jirfare which leadH to politi- 
cal warK. to put iiationfi on their feet 
economically and to increase trade and 
employment, both for us and for all oth- 
er nationji/' 

England will have trade plons 

BRITAIN policy still avvait.H adoption 
and Britain will decide for its best In- 
tcresta 

The Federation of Britiflh Industries 
favors conLinual gov*ermiient controls 
and bilateral trade ag-reementa with 
other countries. The Britiah Chamber 
of Commorcep London Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Union of Manu- 
facturers endorse the imperia] prefer- 
ence policy* 

Import and export controls, bilateral 
or multilateral ag^reements, bulk gov- 
r rnment purchases, blocked balances 
and clearlni^ restrictions* another sterl- 
ing: bloc area, government super cartels 
and even a world divided into four mar- 
keting- spheres are also in the hopper 
from which Britain's final plaii will 
emerge. 

The United States has faced moat of 
them in the past without serious handi- 
cap to its own trade. 

Its future policies can wait until Brit* 
ain's plan emerges. In the meantime, 
the United States may well raise an eye- 
brow at any suggestion that the great 
trader nation of the world is either im* 
poverished or discouraged. 
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hoff-inch drtllr a hack saw 
and a babbie pin'* 

NATION S lUSINES 



The store with eye-appeal 



is the store that gets the business I 




S>mt planning NOW. The earlier you plan modernization work, the earlier you'll get it when buJIdirrg restrictions are lifted. 



YOU'LL want a store interior 
that*s smart, modern ^ good-look- 
ing—full of the buy-appeal for which 
Pittsburgh Glass is famous. And 
you'll want a Pittsburgh front with 
the personality and attraction to 
turn sidewalk traffic into store traffic. 

That's the combination that wins 
bigger volume, bigger profits, better 
business. And that's the combination 



that thousands of retailers will be 
wanting when building restrictions 
are lifted. Remember . , . no store 
modernization work has been done 
for several years . , . and there's a big 
backlog! 

So why not plan your new store 
front and interior nowF Then your 
modernization job will be one of the 
first ones we'll do when weVe able to 



start improving stores with Pitts- 
Imrgh Glass and Store Front Metal. 

See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical store design. 
Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
him. 

And send the coupon . - . today . . , 
for our free books showing actual 
facts, fi^iures and photographs of 
many Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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Can We Tame Business Cycles? 
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S.OOO MILES IN 9 GREAT STATES 
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The worker's fptrits tended to fluctuole 
from optinriif m to periods of depre &%ion 
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PLASMA YO THE RESCUE... 
Mr* Cellophane protecting the needle I 



The NEEDIES which traQsmit blood plasma to 
our Armed Forces must be kepf sterile. And 
that's Sylvan ia cellophaae's job! The needles 
are first seaJed in cellophane then sterilized at 
terrific beat. The cellophane stays air-tight 
and bacteria resistonL The needles stay sterile! 



One more essential war job for Sylvania! 
One more ^'command performance" for cello- 
phane. But bear in mind that the developments 
SyJvania is making today will mean more uses 
for cellophane , . , and better cellophane * , , in 
the postwar tomorrow* 



TLVANIA CELLOPHANE 



Made only by STifANIA INDUSTBIAL Corporation 

Manufocfcirers of celhphane and other ceMulase producfs since 1929 

Tetn^nd Salrs OJSkt: 122 E, 42nd Sl, New York 17, Y. * FUni and Prlmipal OjSfke: Fredericksburg, Va, 
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Said the Bookkeeper to the Manager: 

irimf 's ibis new paper tve're usmg? li's a pieawre 
to u'ork With, 

Said the Manager to the Bookkeeper: 

// should he. II > chose if ajier weeks oj iesihig 
various kinds oj paper] or all oar records, li \ Parsons 
Mechano Form. 




THIS firm has several different 
njachincs . . , and needs both 
sheets and cards that take various 
machine inks as well as hand-post- 
ing writing inks. Entries must be 
clean cut and legible and stay that 
way. Thcsystem calls for matching 
. colors in both paper and cards, and 
quite a variety of colors. 

If y oar records must stand plenty 
of use and abuse, take erasing, even 
with chemical erasers, without 
changing color, and stand erect 



in files without getting dog-eared. 
Parsons Mechano Form is what 
you need. Only in a cotton fiber 
paper can you get real wearing 
and lasting quality. 

So when you need bookkeeping 
and record papers that will do 
cvcryth ing the job requires^ specify 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM, 
an economical 50% cotton fiber 
paper, made by the mill that 
bjK'cializes in paper engineered to 
do the job ri|A^.* 



PARSONS 

PAPERS 

MADE WITH COTTON FIBERS 



PARSONS PAPER COMPANY . HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

* For example : One maj^^ufftcrurer of bookkeeping nuchines mt% ink that dries very 
quickly. Ic makes a clean, sharp impres^icion . , , but after an hour it kept on f^preaiiing along 
the fibers in ihe paper. Working with this maehtne manufacrurer» wc cvohxd a paper for muJi 
wh]ih solved the problem . . . .ind will take any ink without smudge or spreading. 



economic life." 

Statistics of induRtrial production, 
published by th*^ League of Nation;; 
afli-r Ihe last wnr, indicate that, in 1029. 
ail nations wen^ riding rlosi* to th«? cre.st 
of one of tht'Stt rhythmic waves, and 
that the Unittni States, Franee. Bel- 
l^ium. Sweden, and Czerhoslovakia 
reached the lK>ttom in July. 1932, while 
the United Kingdom and Germany 
droppi^d to Uwir respective lows in the 
third quarter of the same year. 

That the recovery movement in the 
various conntnes developed irregularly 
is now a well known story. The Impor- 
tant point, here, is the fact of the 
world*s recklejis upsurge after the last 
war and the hard fall to the bottom » 

Business has its cycles 

WORLD experiences since about 178© 
Include three long waves in economic 
life, averag^ing about 50 years in dura- 
tion, a series of cyclical movements of 
from seven to 11 years, and a number 
of shorter wa%'ea lasting about three 
and one-half years, according to Nikolai 
Kojulratieff. of Moscow, 

Count in gr business cycles as intervals 
between recessions. Wesley C. Mitchelt. 
National Bureau of EIi?onomic Research, 
finds that, in the United States, we have 
had 32 cycles in 127 years, Those occur- 
ring since his count brmg the total to 
iibiHit 36- Opinions differ, however, as to 
what constitutes a recession of sufScient 
miportance to record. Over and over, we 
have experienced the recurrence of the 
four phases that mark the business 
cycle— prosperity, recession, depression 
and recovery. These business cycles dif- 
fer as to duration of time required for 
completmir the cycle ajid as to relative 
duration of their component parts. 

Prosperity, maladjustments growling 
out of a boom, excessive accumulation 
of in%*ent Dries in advance of rising 
prices, weakening of credit facilities, 
lag m consumer buying as a result of 
high business costs and high prices, in- 
ability of industry to invest in capital 
goods, sudden price drops — depression, 
brief pause — ^and the same thing all 
oi'er again, these are some of the de- 
tails. Wars and other disturbances effect 
the length of the intervals between 
peaks but do not affect the persistent 
repetition of the same routine. 

AH of which raises the question: 
If cycles are a natural part of things — 
if peaks and valleys come along in busi- 
ness, not because of the business meth- 
od, but regardless of it — then why not 
learn to adjust ourselves to cycles, in- 
stead of trying to eliminate them? 

Why should we attempt to seek a for- 
mula by which we might forever rise in 
economic w^ealth and never come down 
again, when rise and fall is the rh^iJim 
of life, always has been and always will 
be? Perhaps a study of cycles will show 
us better how to live with them. 

That may be a subject for analysts, 
consumers, business, labor, and others 
to get together and confer about. 
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NATION'S iUSfNESS 




THIS BOOK 

gives you the facts 



population... 

AND METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

is at its very heart! While the Nation as a 
whole lost 3.1% of its population since 1940, the 
West gained 8.5%. The three Pacific Coast States 
gained 133% * - . California, 14.8% . . . Merropolitan 
Oakland Area, 21.3%! 

These fast-growing markets need an ever-increasing 
supply of thousands of products. Yt^ar company 
should profit by this demand. 

Why not supply these live markets from a plant in 
in the Metropolitan Oakland Area.*^ The logical 
point from which to serve the Eleven Western 

States. at low cost, and at a time saving over the 

East of as much as ten days. 




e studying the opportunities the West offers your company, 
book, J/'j An Amazing NEW West, will help solve your 



If you are : 
our new 

problems. If you have not yet investigated, you should not delay a day 
in getting ihe facts about the NEW West and Metropolican Oakland 
Area this book will give you. Write for it now! 

CONRDENTIAl SPICtAL SURVEY: Write us the requirements of your West Coast 
operation, and we will prepare a Confidential Special Survey directly applied to 
youc probiems. Get ceady now for prompt acdoa as sooa as restrictioasafe lifted. 

IvlEmOPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 4500 
58^ Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 

The NATURAL Industriol Center of the NEW West 

EWiRYVILLE * LIVEflMORE ^ * f lEOMOMT PLEASANTOH - SAN LEANOiO - IIIIRAL AUMEDA COyPfTY 



ALlTUe 
//A/to TO e£T! ^ 



Twr iiKST Ohmir RrGisriiRS, of 
course, will cumc out of the factor)' 
too slowjy to meet ihc general de- 
mand, Stcire owners are even asking 
about placing orders lodavt betauvr, 
%s bt*fore, Ohmcr Ri^jii^icr^ w ill uiTcr 
these ivpttjl njimtr ft<iryf€<.! 





P RE-INDICATION — *in outstanding 
Ohnu r principle thiit knocks out errors at 
thi* source. You acrtujily s^t the figures 
before you ring up the sale — displaying 
on both side?! of the register he fart — dur- 
hig — and aftvr each rtgistracion.fc There 
are many keyboard model Ohmcrs, Coo, 




THE MOST ACCOMPLrSHED "BUIiT-IN 
BOOKKEEPER'' of them all! The locked- 
10 printed record classiEes, dates, and 
numbers each sale; gives daily grand 
totals; pro%'ides total reset number to en- 
force correct reading ; pre% ents unauthor- 
ized total rcselting. 




PERFORMANCE PLUS, Ohmer Cdnh Reg- 
isters combine exclusive protective con- 
trols with 5*mall size, attractive appear- 
ance, ease and speed of operation, fiexible 
application and simplified construction. 
For years these features have paid divi- 
dends in every type of store. 



W«'r« plontting fnf the future rt^hf ntm . 1 v\l iis 
vt)ur irieere!»c^^ and we'll keep you in touch with all 
At sicn and prtiduttitjn devclapmcnr'i. Remember, 
U-AiMTt- for ftature, Ohmcr ReKi^'lers -supply more 
inli^rmatiiin and greater prorection at a niintmum 
invcvtmcnt— have proved ihcm«»elve?» throughout 
the world in every tvpe of 
fciail store. OuMtR H^GlsTI^R 
Co., D.4VTON I, Oiiro. 
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CASH lEGISTEftS for ev«ry typ« «f rstall tter« 

PAIE REGlStfiS end TAXIMETEaS f«r tranip4rtetl4n 

TOOL CONTROI, RIGtSTEII STiTlMS f»r tMuftfry 



OPA, 301 A.D. 

IT TOOK more than price con- 
trol, Diocletian found, to keep 
the cost of living down 



More than 16 centuries ago the Ro- 

man Emperor Diocletian ^established the 
flrfit recorded prirr-control in hi.stor^v 
It was so .stiirtlmK'ly like our present 
control that its adminiMrative agency 
might well have been called by the Latin 
equivalent for Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The modern OPA was set up to ward 
off inflation. Dioeletian*s "OPA" w^as an 
attempt to save his people from the 
effects of an inflation which had already 
run wild. 

'*AU men know/* the Emperor wrote 
in the introduction to his law, "that 
articles of traffic and objects of daily 
use have attained exorbitant prices, 
four or eight times th<nr tnie value or 
even more than thai: so that, through 
the avarice of monopolists, the provision* 
ing of our armies becomes impossible. 
We have» therefore, determined to fix, 
not the price of those articles, which 
would be unjust* but the amount which » 
in each case, they will not be allowed to 
exceed.'* 

Ceiling for prices and labor 

DIOCLETIAN was setting price ceil- 
ings. He also tried to stabilize wages, as 
our War Labor Board has done. Here are 
a few examples of what could be called 
the Little Steel Formula of Rome in 
301 AD.: 

Field laborer, 30^^ a day; mason or 
carpenter. 60^ a day; house painter, 
89^*; teacher I per month per pupiO 60e 
to $2.40; barber, per customer, 2^*^^; 
lawyer (for obtaining a judgment) 

And here are a few ceiling prices fixed 
by Diocletian's edict: Oysters, $1*20 a 
hundred; wine. 20t^^ a quart; olive oil, 
30<* a quart; pork or beff, 20*- a pound; 
lard, 26f* a pound, pair of chickens, 72e; 
eggs, 15c a dozen; rabbit. $2,48; peas- 
ant's shoes, $1.43; horse *s saddle, $4,16; 
and woman's boxwood comb. $17! 

Most of those prices look low by to- 
day's standards. But by comparison to 
the wage-scale of Diocletian's time, they 



MANUFACTUHEflS OF REGISTEHING IQUIPMENT SINCE IB^a 04 NATION'S iU SIN ESS 




The Fomoui Dixie f(aghr of the F/ond'a €ost Coaff Raiiroad which aperafei from Chicago 
to Miami over /ines of the C- & L & N-, N. C. & SL L., A. 3. C Of»d fh© A- C. L 



WHEN THE SUN SHINES AGAIN 



When the boys from the war 
fronts are home, when emer- 
' gency travel is over, then you 
will plan a real vacation for 
yourself, seeking out sunny 
rlimes and pleasant places- 
fe^And for your journey you will 
^ftve wonderful, modern trains 
^^like this luxurious^ stainless 
steel streamliner, the Dixie 
Magler» which runs between 



Chicago and the East Coast of 
Florida to Miami. The railroads 
are planning for more of them* 
Buddf creator of the Dixie Flag- 
ler and scores of other cele- 
brated trains, will build them. 

Using stainless steel for ut- 
most strength and safety, Budd 
builds the one class Sleeper- 
Coach trains with reclining 
chairs w^hich have proved so 



rigifmfors of Allsteel* turn horJies, stamhss steel iighiu eight trams and 
highu ay truck trat'iers. Designers and makers of airplant and marine struc- 
iure\. Inrmifn-s oj the ShO'I^ ELD* system of jahrit ating Iji-tensile $t€eL 



popular both East and West — 
builds also sleeping cars of ad- 
vanced design, dining cars, ob- 
servation cars^ tavern and 
lounge cars- Budd- built trains 
and Budd-designed cars, now 
serving on America's foremost 
railroads, have revolutionized 
rail passenger transportation* 

EDWARD G. 8UDD MANUfACTURiNG CO. 

PHlLADfiiPHIA . DETROIT 
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Mor^tc pitch chains accurately 

transmit i^mM power and liming 
motions iq the mechanism of movi« 
Cftiner&s aad ait kinds of smalJer 
machities. Huge Morse chains per- 
form successfully on dual drive 
marine transmissions and other 



power Ujad5 up lo $000 H.P. 

For over 40 years Morse CKiin 
Drives have been sening all Amer- 
ican industry. Mor^e engineers ^ire 
at your service in designing trouble 
free, long-lived clTicicni drives. 



FliXJtll COUPimCS 



CLUTCHES 



moiiE CHAIN coMPANr * iTHACA«N,ir, • nirtorT t, mtCH. • a tota-wARNft mousTHr 



cost of living for the average worker, 
even under Dlo<'l*'t Inn's schedule which 
mxmi have been lower than actual pre- 
vailing prices^ it must be kt'pt in jnind 
that the avt^rage worker *>f that time 
earoed less than a tenth of an American 
worker's wagos today. 

la It any wondi^r the historian, Fer* 
rero, descrlbedl the conditiona which 
Diocletian was trying lo remedy, in 
these words: 

"Inflation caused a frcn/Jed increase 
and a mad irregularity of prices which 
brought the unfortunate people to a con- 
dition of hopelessness, as prices rose not 
only from year to year» but from hour to 
hour.'* 

Diocletian's attempt to relieve his 
people from the evils of inflatioii by 
I price control was a faikire* It was a 
I failure because, at the same time he was 
I setting price ceilings, his treasury was 
coining cnormnus sums of debased cur- 
rency, which nobtjdy would accept at its 
face value. He was trying to halt Infla- 
tion with one hand while he accelerated 
it with the other. 

Eventually Diocletian saw th© eco- , 
nomie light and dealt with the cause of 
runaway prices, instead of the effect. 
He reformed the currency, substituted 
sound money for bad* Prjces promptly 
I descended to normal, and the Roman 
eiti:scn no longer had to use a pound of 
shekels to buy a pound of flour. 

But history fails to record whether 
that woman*s boxwoi:jd comb ever 
dropped below |1T again. 

— BtlRTON B^MMY 




UHim OiSTlLlliS I or AMttlCAi ilO 
tAlTlwiO*!. MO. 



Yi>u have a potent int file probh*m nn your 
htind.4 right now . , . fr)r which fhi-t hociklet 
olTiTs a Hiilution. Your filf*?i arf full nf wartime 
cnrrespandenee, that i» gc linf^ l^i mean eventual 
ftemt^Fiinn erf yfiur pr<««*nt filing system. 

For ihf^ Tai bi iKiit will help ^rm wlvft tWa M^lMtt 
guji-kty feud fjirWtrntljr. wnir nr»w for Oflksii Mtuntflt 
Siaclion 17. It will iJkiw fmi h^w Lo avoid lielli^r in 
fiUoj ind FtNDlNH your ciwnmpc^fvd^v^. 

A cjipy of thb valuable booklet H ri*ady •nd 
waiting for you* 

1041 Jay ttrwt, lf»ch*«tw 1« M. Y, 
FORCMOIT FOU MOftC THAN SIXTY YCAIIS 



Food Laboratory 
Goes Afield 

so THAT G-I Joe can continue to be 
the world's best-fed fighting man, the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot Is using 
a mobile food laboratory, entirely self- 
contained and fully equipped ^ith the 
finest scientific food-testing and analyz- 
ing devices. 

The trailer-mounted kitchen was de- 
veUiped by Cleaver-Brooks Co. of Mil- 
waukee In cooperation with the Quar- 
termaster Depot. It is based on a similar 
traveling laboratory built before the 
war by the National Canners Associa- 
tion but has many innovations and add- 
ed conveniences. It is insulated and air- 
conditioned for better control of atmos- 
pheric conditions which may prevail 
during the inspection work. 

This mobile laboratory makes tests 
during all steps of packing ofwrations, 
thus locating the exact spots at which 
causes for spoilage may enter the proc- 
ess. The laboratory \nli also survey 
processing techniques to determine 
v%-h€ither vitamins are retained by preS' 
ent CJinninp^ methods. 

Built under the kitchen's work 
iK^nchea are cabinets^ drawers, refrig- 
erators, subzero icers and compart- 
ments for chemical reagents, supplies, 
glassware and other equipment. 
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NATION*! iUSINESS 



Bootstraps or 
Balance Wheel? 

fContmued /rowi page 
ference last fall rcpartetl that the wants 
of the foreign biusim^ss men at the con- 
ference for Ami^rican credits reached 
" astro n om i ca I * ' propo rtion 

The Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board and the Combined Raw 
Materials Board of the WPB reported in 

^December iirgfent pleas for "everything 
from horseshoe nails for Sicily and fish 

'hooks for the Greeks to water- pumping 
machinery for the Netherlands." €0,000 
railway freight cars for Europe. 

There is a striking^ similarity, and an 
ominous one for American consumers, 
between what foreign countries need 
and what is particularly short here at 
home. European countries need locomo- 

ktJves, but so do we. They need quick 

rniass housing; but Americans need bet- 
ter housing, too, Europe needs American 
farm niachmery, but our farmers have 
been on short rations of farm machinery 
now for three years. Vast foreign needs 

Ifor textiles are reported, but an acute 
shortage of textiles is also in the making 
in the United States. 

Our scarce goods wanted 

iULt the world seems to want American 
Prnachine tools; a Russian order for $120.* 
[000,000 worth on lend-lease this fall 
|came at a particularly inopportune time 
is the WPB was pressing the short- 
handed machine tool industry for more 
output for American war industry. 
TJNRRA is reported accumulating in 
this country for export to the liberated 
Ijcountries woolen goods, cotton textiles, 
fats, and shoes. All are scarce here* 

By and large, foreigners* needs are 
Bven now concentrated in such things as 
Imachinery^ transport equipment, elec- 
^trical goods p automobiles, refrigerators, 
and so on. nearly all of which are ai- 
ready scarce here and due to be scarcer. 

So far this is a sketchy outline of two 
lajor pressures on the capacity of our 
idustrial economy in the immediate 
piostwar period. One is the pressure of 
^reat need, whether there js buying 
power or not. The other is the pressure 
af great buying power, even where the 
leed may not be serious. 

There is, however, one other great 
category of possible buying power. It is 
tat of global taanfs, where there is 
neither immediate need, nor immediate 
i>uying power. 

There is a vast, in fact a fundamental, 
difference between the first two cate- 
|orieg — needs and buying power — and 
the third category, of M^ants. 

This diff erence is simple. Needs and 
buying power have recognizable limits. 
7ants are unlimited. 

To open the door to government loans 
to foreign countries after the war can 
very well pile a virtually unlimited de- 
|inand on top of a limited demand on to 
in Industrial economy whose capacity, 




Trailmobile serves 
Commerce and Industry 

FIRST: By hilding tougf? and rugged trailers that arc delivering low- 
cos t-per-milc performance for all kinds of industries - . , under all 
kinds of service. The great, streamlined Trailmobile headquarters 
plane shown above houses the most modern and cfficienr facilities 
for producing trailers to be found anywhere. At Berkeley, Cai if omia» 
another Trailmobile plant serves the Far West. 

In these two modern plants, the highly skilled Trailmobile engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization is turning our an endless 
stream of trailers to exacting standards of craftsmanship. 

SECOND: Through tht trnthnwidt mtw&rk&f Trailmobile Strvicefinrs. There 
are 55 of chcm strategically located to help you keep present trailers 
on the job until new Trailmobiles arc available. Each Scrviccncer is 
well -equipped, %vell-s rocked and manned by trailer specialises . . , 
ready to serve you day or night. 

Suggestion Have your drivers check-in regularly 
at a convenient Trailmobile Scrviccnecr for a pre- 
ventative maintenance checkup. 

Send today for an up-to-date list of Trailmobile 
Scrviccnters, 

The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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though vi^^lWCt V 'Hfeo very limited 
Once the making of such loans Btarta. 
there ia little possibility of restraining 
it. If one country gets a loan, its neij^h- 
\m\x also ''deser^^es" one and so on m- 
d*^flnitely because the yardsticks of 
cither visible need or actual buying 
power are hoth nilKsln^, 

This ' bal uTf^G and yearning 
for ind., a ion by peoples who 

cannot at tiie moment pay for it would 
belter be kept as an acc in the hole, held 
back for a later time when the physical 
wounds of the war have been bound up, 
reconstruction conipleted and the imme* 
dlale w*ar-deferred demands of solvent 
customers here and abroad largely sat- 
isfied. The time might came when the 
American indudtria] machine needs 
markets. 

A policy of government loans abroad 

to stimulate full employment at home is, 
in the last analysis, futile— unless it la 
timed to ofTset or compensate for an- 
ticipated ups and downs in domestic de- 
mand. 

Imporfs pay for exports 

IN THE last analysis, government loans 
must* for the most part^ be repaid by 
imports. If, for example, the U. were 
in the first five years after the war to 
lend $20,000,000,000 abroad and run a 
net export balance accordingly, the tim*^ 
must come when it either must run 
net import balance in billions of dollar.^ 
or have those loans defaulted. Moreover, 
if exports on balance stimulate employ- 
ment, imports on balance discourage it. 

New Deal economists heav^lly under* 
scored this fact in recent years in their 
criticism of the bankers who made the 
large foreign loans with which Ameri- 
can export balances of the l§20's were 
financed to a considerable extent. 

If the American people are %villing 
to use the U. Treasury as an engine 
for providing full employment with 
little regard to cost, then it would be 
much better used for strengthening the 
home economy* either by domestic 
.spending and lending, or pref erabiy, by 
cutting taxes on corporations and in* 
divi duals. 

Foreign loans should be div^orced from 
the idea of stimulating employment and 
from the U, B. Treasury and left entirely 
to hard'headcd persons like bankers 
who would make them only where they 
have some hope that they will be repaid. 
Such loans, based on careful syr\-eys of 
the possible productiveness of the par- 
ticular enterprise, \i'ill face no danger of 
getting into political channels and thus 
failing to reach the long term objectives 
so hopefully anticipated for government 
lending. 

If the government is to have an offi- 
cial policy in this matter, let it support 
throughout the next couple of decades 
an adequate program of protection for 
American capital overseas through the 
negotiation of treaties and through a 
friendly attitude toward such invest- 
ments among our departments in Wash- 
ington and our foreign service repre- 
sentatives overseas. 




light ^Where and When 
You Need It 

Delivers brjghl beom hqlf a mite fofi9 Of 
brjfht diffused light In one spot. Sirong 
rugged^ long -lived, inexpensive, UseM m c 
Ihoosond woys in industry. Dry cell or stor* 
age boltery operoled models. Send for cat' 
olog ond o^k for nome of nearest dijlribi/tor. 
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NATION'S lUSIHESS 



Every Ambitious Business Man 
Should Read tills Free Booklet! 

*TORC!NG AHEAD IN BUSINESS" cootams 
FACTS for jili thoyghtfidp forward- looking 

Thh booklet, of mfaich more thma 

3,000,000 copies have hern circulated, put- 
linci a deiiniic plan uf Lraining for your fyturc 
progress to busincsa. 

Said one msia who bid sent for it: 

*'ln thiny minutes this booklet gave ine m 
clearer picture of my business future tbaa 
f have ever had before/' 

Fill iQ ihe coupon below and this helpful man- 

uji will be sent to you by mall and wiihoutcost* 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITTJTE 
Depi, 242, 7 J W**i 2lrd StcuM, Nmw V^fk. N, Y, 
In CMtitdM, 54 W<Uw|Eion Sl, Wc*(t Toromo, Oni. 
Pint* mail me a copv of tht 64^p«|« book— 
"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.'' 

Name, 

Busioest Addre^i ^ 
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Making 
Self-Criticism Pay 

rOon^lnucff /rom par/c ^8 J 
theae towns had nowhere to go, no 
means of wholesome recreation. Inatciid 
of the hysterical cry, ''Let's close the 
beer taverns." the committee showed 
that what was needed were more play- 
grounds> not blue-lawiJ. Even the very 
young children had no provision for 
their play time. So, in many instances, 
what starts out to be an investig'ation 
of beer-selling rascals turns out to be a 
campaign for civic betterment. 

Alert to all attacks, the beer industry 
had to meet the latest one of blame for 
the increase of absenteeism in war 
plants. State Foundation directors set 
their noses to sniffing^ the causes. One 
particularly good sniffer found a single 
instance in the Navajo Ordnance Depot. 

Though beer was not involved here, 
the illegal bootlegging of liquor to In- 
dians was a definite factor. As a caii- 
tionary measure, the director called a 
retailers meeting and asked military 
ufficers at the Depot to speak to them. 
When light was thrown on the real 
cause, liquor traffic began to dwindle 
and, shortly afterward, shipments of 
munitions were being made on schedule* 

Beer found not guiity 

THE investigations unearthed many 
causes for absenteeism- Workers were 
stuck away in unlikely spots, worked 
under adverse conditions, had too much 
ready money without something legiti- 
mate to spend it on. 

Foremen and managers interviewed 
were certain that beer had little to do 
with it* Confirming them are the various 
surveys on absenteeism, all of which 
cited many causes but excluded the use 
of alcoholic beverages. 

The Foundation's work in policing its 
own industry and in educating the pub- 
lic as to the causes of crimes^ misde- 
meanors and conditions carelessly at- 
tributed to beer is gaining recognition. 

Judges, clergymen, army officers, 
public-spirited citizens, beer retailers 
have sent volumes of testimonials to the 
efficacy of self-regulation in the brewing 
industry. Politicians ajid men in govern- 
ment are following suit. Former Gov- 
ernor Jones of Louisiana concluded that, 
when the Foundation issued a shut-off 
order on beer, the outlet ought not to 
have a permit. 

"As long as Sam Jones is governor," 
he declared, "they will get no permits.'' 

Josephus Daniels' North Carolina 
Weujs and Observer, after giving the 
Brewing Industry Foundation an acco- 
lade for its work, rises to the Ciceronian 
pitch of a call to public dOty : 

"Politicians might learn from the en- 
lightened brewers that a little cleaner 
politics like a little cleaner beer busi- 
ness may be a basis for a longer life in 
office as well as in the sale of beer/' 
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DO YOU WANT 
DEVICES • PROCESSES 

♦ Ouf "I*Jdw Produeti S<ofvl<:<»" will fniT.h|*i 
you to obfi-iin volume* Itomt lor ptmi'ttat 
mitiiuUclmn* vfUlmui «nrou:ul«i!f ittg ihtf 
umal i*xpt-n.no of id tiiflicullio« Many pfod- 
ucN ncjw JivnibbUr V/w iitwdy youif lacihhea 
and Diibmll' only i1(«m!i thof d^intrvn ■nriQut 
Cfm^idi'^tiilion Photio^ wu<^ or wntq lor 
ditriiiiit {jl Ihis toavicts. 
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For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 

JSERVICEintKeU.S. 

,f and Canada, deai wiih pro^ 

which i/tsp/a)^ ihis emhUm, 
• G«t this iraluable lisL if you have pcciision to 
require phoitJgrjphis from di^unc poincs a re- 
quest on your letttrhcjid sii^aeii hy £k company 
ofiitijil will bring you without ch.ir>;e otir L40- 
pafEc CUf^^ified Mcmbcrvbip Dirijctory and 
assure youT receiving it aoouali/ fhcreaftcr^ 
Write io Chiirks Ahf If Executivt Manage 

THEPHOTOGRAPHERSASS'N OF AMERICA 

S30 CaKlen ftuUding • Ctevolonil 15, Ohio 



TABULATING 

Wall kflown company with iw^ral ^abuUting 
d« p a rf merits dnd Idteit^ equiprnfint n^«d'$ 
Cdpabl# iupervit«rE. Will aIio frain opara-^ 
tars wHo have ^tbllify for supigrvkinq work. 
EKC«M«nt opportunity fur thosa who are now 
ready for gr«aNr refponsibilfty. In r«ply 
sfafe ag«, experience and idlary expected, 

Bon #29i % Natiofi's BustnefS 
1615 H SK, H,W„ Washington P. C. 
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Buy More 

BOKDS 



Business Men in the Wards 

By JEAN MUIR 



THE wounded are given o 
lift and a practical view of 
business by leaders who talk 
things over with them 



^ Old hopes and plana of the soldier 
Bbv-ith his leg m a cast at an army hospi* 
^■tal had grown vagxie. They were buried 
^Bunder memories of the Aleutians and 
^Khe deadening lethargy of monthB in a 
^Bvi'ard. It was easy just to lie still and 
^connt the nails in the boards. 

Today ho is reading everything he can 
^jfind on Diesel engineering. He and the 
Iher men in his ward are discussing 
he postwar world, and plans for civilian 
life fill the long hospital hours. 

The soldiers* awakened interest in the 
uture IS the result of the Army's new 
am in reconditioning, part of 
ch is a job taken on by groups oi 
business men throughout the country 

I Stockmen, plumbers, shopkeepers, bank- 
ers, fruit growers, shipping men. lum- 
bermen and engineers men from big 
industries and men from little busi- 
nesses. Twice a w*eek groups of them 
have been trekking out to army hospitals 
to talk in wards and recreation halls' 
The War Department considers the 
job they have done an important part 
Of its reconditioning program— a pro- 
devoted to the menial, spiritual 
nodal welfare of the men during 
heir hospital stay* as well as to their 
jnedical and surgical care and physi- 
cal training. 
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Pointing Americon business 



THE business men haven't been offer- 
future employment and they haven't 
_ instruction or training. The thing 
they have been doing is to paint a pic- 
ture of American business. They've 
started the men thinking along civilian 
hnes again and given them back their 
peacetime dreams- 

The way the business men have 
tackled their part of the program at 
Barnes General hospital in Vancouver, 
Wash.* is typical of the job bej ng done 
tn other sections. After a conversation 
with representatives of Col, Charles K. 
Berle, commanding officer. E. Water- 
bury, district manager of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, talked the proj^H t 
over with his business friends, A series 
of lectures on subjects ranging fron» 




Norman Purser of fhe Aluminum Compony of Americo stops bf 
to discuss opportunities in industry with Williom C. Morin 



foreign trade to hydroelectric power 

was lined up. 

Interest in the talks w*as difUcuit to 
judge at first. Sonie of the men hobbled 
into the recreation hall on crutches and 
some came in w^heel chairs. They lis- 
tened, rather wooden-faced, said noth- 
ing and filed out again. 

Soldiers more interested 

BtJT a telephone conversation with Maj. 
Daniel H, Bessesen. reconditioning ofli- 
cer, removed any doubts. There was no 
question in his mind, he said, as to how 
the talks were received. He had been 
amazed at the discussion they had 
started in the wards. The major had a 
good deal to say : 

*'Most of these men are being recon- 
ditioned to fight again--'We w^ant them 
to know they have something to fight 
for When a business man takes the 
trouble to come out here and talk at>out 
commercial problems, the men feel they 
have a part in civilian life. They know 
we're sending them back, but it gives 
them a chance look beyond ** 

Lectures were held at Barnes every 
week after that* accompanied by techni- 
color movies illustrating the subject. 
Men in different lines of business in 



Vancouver and in Portland, Ore-, vol- 
unteered to spend an afternoon at the 
hospital. 

Audiences grew and so did the inter- 
est. But» thiHigh the lectures filled a 
need, left an impression and started 
the men talking annmg themselves, the 
business men felt tjiey w^ere inadcqtiate. 
The audiences were made up of soldiers 
with widely varying mte rests, education 
and mentality. Programs had to be of 
general interest and include entertain- 
ment features. 

Two months later, a series of small 
group conferences was started in addi^ 
tion to the lectures. Their purpose was 
to give the \\^ounded men a chance to dis- 
cuss their own plans and interests wiU 
someone who had a 0rsthand knowledgti 
of the subject. 

A list was compiled of 319 service 
men in the hospital who had applied for 
special conferences. Their interests 
ranged from running a grocery store to 
commercial salmon fishmg in Alaska 
Business and professional men were 
found who were interested in working 
with the wounded, and that same week 
the first evening business expedition set 
out for hospital wards. Conferences are 
now held once a week. 

The business men go to the hospital 
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This Practical 
iPROFIT-PRODUCER 

I Works Anywiiere 
you thmk your business is '^dif- 
tent,'* here are some things you 
^would know about the Morton 
Suggmion System, 

1 — This veteran of more than lo, 
ooo installations gets a suS" 
taincd volume of time and 
money saving ideas from the 
anployes of any kind or type 
of business, 

2~The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem is complcU. lis equipment 
methods and appeals were de- 
signed by professionals to get 
action from employes. 

3 — ^Propcriy operated Morton Sug- 
gestion Systems usually return 
a year*s cost within 30 days, 

4 — The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem costs less to use than 
''home made'* makeshifts. 

It costs nothing to get complete 
details about what this valuable 
aid CO more profitable operation 
can do for you. Make ic your busi- 
ness CO get chat story immediately. 
Wrice us today* 



MORTON MANUFACTURING CO 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 

3S0 N. LeAmington Awe., CHic^go 44, III, 



ill groups Of Ave or six A visitor pull 
up fi chair beside a paticnl interested in 
h\s particular line of work. Walking 
patients intcrgsted in the same subject 
line the iiearby beds. Then the visitor 
starts in. He telts them how they can 
get started in the biusiness: the kind of 
education necessary and where to get it; 
he describes the pitfalls and advantages. 
He answers a hundred questions and is 
usually still going strong at the end of 
I an hour and a half when the conferences 
break up. 

The same evening a fruit grower may 
I be talking about Hood River orchards, 
while another man describes the head- 
aches and profits of operating a fishing 
can^p on the McKenzie River, a news- 
paper w*riter tells about his job, and a 
shipping man discusses the outlook for 
foreign trade. One may have a group 
of a dozen w^ounded men around htm, 
others five or six, A hardware man 
made the expedition to talk to the one 
lone soldier who was interested in tht- 
retail hardware business — and felt the 
evening was well spent 

The biggest thing they've done is to 
show the soldiers that business men are 
thinking about their futures^ and are 
enough Interested to put in an evening 
discussing their problems with them. 
But the advantage has not all been on 
one side. 

At Barnes and other hospitals where 
the program is under wa3% business men 
feel that, while they are diverting the 
minds of w^ounded men from their pres- 
ent troubles and into lines of civilian 
thinking again, they themselves are 
gaining an insight into the thoughts 
and aspirations of service men. It*s an 
experience, they believe, that wrill make 
them better able to handle the problem 
they will face w^hen hundreds of thou- 
sands are demobilized. 



Chamber Helps Farms 

THE Chamber of Commerce of Coffey- 
viJle, Kans., has inaugurated a program 
for the development of agriculture in its 
five-county area* It is one of the few 
cities outside the metropolitan areas to 
employ a full-time agricultural com- 
missionert 

Among the early activities has been 
the acquisition of a terracing machine 
which is available to farmers for the 
construction of terraces* Other aid is al- 
so given in the running of terrace lines. 

The Inter-State Fair is being pro- 
moted by this Chamber. More agricul- 
tural exhibitors have been obtained for 
the 1945 Eair than were shown in 1944. 

As a long-time program, the Chamber 
is looking forward to the time when it 
can stage some type of major agri- 
cultural activity each month* The 4-H 
Achievement Banquet, Livestock and 
Crop Days, Rural School Day, Livestock 
Judging Schools will all help agricul- 
ture and make for a better understand- 
ing between city and farm. 
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f STAPl 

It Mechanical »implicily is one of the feati/ref 
K whjch Pfiake SPEED $winslm« STAPLERS 
B prefer p«d above oil of hen . , . }uit iw'mq 
f bock the hc^od and drop itaplei irtlo wide 
open cHannef . . . ''SPE£D" guoronTee^ 
lib-time trouble-free stapling $ 1 .50^ $5.50. 




Ask for GENUINE, IOOT; BOUND WIR£ 
■^SPEED" STAPLES. In origincil Red, White 
ond ilue corton only GUARANTEED UN 
CONDITIONALLY, Precision. made; umfam 
iy pmrfect uHst^m^nt, achitvt imoofhvr pen 
tfrohori; ffut from the ^xcttt g/tit tho 
cctu»ei mochin*! lo dog, GENUJNE "SPEED' 
STAPLES ore bett for Qn^ alandord mochfnef 
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Thoughf-ca fal yzing i I/us fra ted 
- brochifre now available . 



Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc. 

48-14 Thirty-Third Street 
LONG lUAND CITY— 1, HEW YORK, H, Y. 
RESEARCH. AhfALYIES and CONIUITATION 
Eoi lh« fOOP, DRUG and ALUlD INOUSTHlEi 
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Congress Checks Its Tool Kit 
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HPElon closer to othtr cu gutiizations 
^Rian to the committees they have been 

l*ast Aii^*iist when the k*gislation to 
^uide Industrial demobihzfttioa and re- 
convergiori was before the Senate there 
was a flare-up when an ^S.OOO-a-year 
attorney on loan from the WPB, as 
counsel for the Kilgore Military sub- 
committee, inadvertently entered the 
floor proceedings by whispering a re- 
quest to the Presiding Officer. The hue 
and cry that followed developed that the 
Murray-Kilgore bill (which advocated 
unemplo^Tiient compensation up to $35 
a week figured on a basis of time and a 
half for war work overtime) had been 
drafted largely upon the advice of oth- 
ers who had been on congressional com- 
mittee assignment^ but who, as the 
Presidential campaign n eared, had 
transferred to the pay rolls of CIO's 
Pohtical Action Committee* Executive 
branch personnel lent to the Kilgore 
committee alone, recent reports indi- 
cate, receive in salaries a total of $36,- 
400 a year, 

, The tenacity with, which Congress has 
clung to its traditional seniority system 
in organizing its committees is held to 
have cost it materially in lost efRciency* 
delaj^s and intramural controversies. 
Some of the chairmanships of major 



committees that have developed through 
seniority are widely known since the 
potentialities of the chairmanships and 
other controls that would have de- 
veloped through seniority in the event of 
defeat of the Roosevelt Administration 
became a campaign Issue. 

Aptitudes and seniority 

OBVIOUSLY congressional advocates of 
reorganization do not want to abandon 
the seniority tradition. It might be add- 
ed that they won't* However, some want 
to compromise it and rGCommendations 
to this effect are expected. It is suggest- 
ed that a mixture of seniority and apti- 
tudes attained outside of Congress 
would be helpful to efficiency. Seniority, 
it is pointed out, brings with it ex peri- 
ence with the problems and demands 
of the departments and agencies with 
which committees habitually deal in 
legislation or appropriations. But those 
who have run into troubles on this phase 
contend that seniority and experience 
alone may dull viewpoint to an extent 
thr ^ the seniors themselves unwittingly 
see and know only the departmental 
angles, 

This is why aptitude and an out- 
side viewpoint, even when brought into 
Congress by rookies, is regarded as an 



Ladies Eat Smoke, Too 



Not firemen f but fire worn en, make up 
the daytime fire department of Ashville^ 
Some two years ago when 19 of the 
42 active firemen of Ashville went into 
the armed services and all but two of the 
rest went to nearby Jamestown to work 
in war plants, 13 women volunteered. 
Twelve of the women are mothers, 
^e of them grandmothers. Two mother 



and daughter teams are included. These 
fire-fighters do everything from piloting 
the big^ tank truck, unreeling hose, mak- 
ing" couplings and fighting flames to 
rescue and first-aid work. 

They have had practice, too, from bog 
and grass fires to a gasoline conflagra- 
tion and the flames of a plane that 
crashed and exploded nearby. 



How a Manufacturer Doubled 
Tap Life and MULTIPLIED 
PRODUCTION with a Bowser 
Threod Cutting Oil System 
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From metal vaults and cemcteiy 
equipment to 20 mm shells . , . 
ihafs the production switch The 
Champion Cornpany^ Springfield, 
Ohio, made when Uncle Sam needed help- 
That's a broad Jump * * .but Champion made 
it in stride, with the aid of modern tooling 
and Bowser Liquid Control, 

Tapping is, of course, a major operation in 
making shells, and high output from the 
tappers is vital* But steel panicles in the 
cutting oil of Champion's tappers were dull- 
ing taps too quickly, causing excessive rejects 
due to poor threads, and continually causing 
dos^Ti time on the machines. 

Then a Bowser Pressure Filter was installed 
and, in the words of a Cliampion executive^ 
**We cut our tap requirements in half^ got a 
belter thread and had practically no down 
lime on our machines/* 

Somewhere in your own plant there iS a liquid 
control problem that some type of Bowser 
equipment will handle better* Bowser Nfeters, 
Filters, Proportioners, Lubricatbg Systems, 
Pumps r etc** are daily proving tlieir itidis- 
pensabiiity Id oerj' phase of industry. Write 
for details. Bowser^ Inc., Dept, 37 -B, 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana, 




THE MHE THAT HEAHS EXACT COMTROL OF IJIUIDI 



N&f oniy hoi Bowter*i wor produc- 
lioa mutne^d t^m Army-Navy £*.^ 

il for SCOT Si of c»lhfrr companis^. 



■ fact OR FICTION 



O^JOB OR NO JOB?' 

THOUSANDS OF PAY-CHECKS WILU 
DEPEND UPON THIS FLOWER. BECAUSE 
I r HOLDS THE KEY TD AMERICA'S 
POSTWAR BUHPINO BOOM 



CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 



1* Fact. PoivUvar <o ml ruction will be geared 
to the flax crop on Northwest ^uttm ... for 
linked oil J madr from flax, is the world's 
No. I source of paint. Norihcrn Pacific Rail- 
wa>\ a major carrier of the nation's crop^ is 
encouratrintr fannrnt to plant more jobs" 
—in added ft ax acreage — in 

2* Fact. A new food-oil, similar to olive oiU 
and a fine flour reseinblini? buckwheat arc 
now beini? uiadr rxj>f/riinentallv from sun- 
flowers grown on North I l.d - 'Li f.irins scri ril 
by Northern Pacific. 

3- Fact, Strawboard, matlr fmrn surpiu?' 
f^rain sira\%? bated and shipped by farmers, 
adds more than 80O,tX)0 tons yearly to I' S. 



pajier box output. Northern Pacific hauled 
manv carloads of straw dtjstincd to paper 
mills in 1944. 

4. Fiction. Under modern forest mansfC* 
mem {without l>enefit of vitamins I, Pacific 
Northwest saw tunbrr now standing is suf- 
ficient to rehuiid all of Americans 37,(KM>,0()0 
honies^ Nfjitliern Pacific is an important 
Cariirr of ftiu'vl prtjducts. 

tUSE THIS TO "STUMP 
THE EXPERTS"! Smnd for 
fm 41'poQ* FACT OR FICTION bo^llvr, 
Fwft and focti for uumtfbodY. Adclr«it Koriti«fn P«tiftt 





! asset that should be put to work by 
I members who would rate appomtinent 
as conferees fnow sek^ctfd at:cording 
I to s»:*mority) who would aasiat in mak- 
ing the final adjustments bt'tween Uw 
Senate and Houst' before the bilhs go 
to the White House. 

Revolving committee cbairmanfihipH 
have been suggested ism a remedy for 
the all-ouL seniority tradition. It is pr<f' 
poKed that, at the end of, siay» a .nix-yea. 
tenure, the committee step in and mak* 
its choice, retain the chairman by a 
eommittee vote, or replace him by the 
same process. But students of Congres- 
sional behavior and tradition fear that 
this and other recommendations that 
would receive hearty mdorsement from 
outside, will, as many legislative meas- 
ures do, "dje in committee." Tradition 
mi;;ht. .vftpr all. Hck roorganixalioji 




Rubber Bands 

Snap Back 

One of the scorcest items of office 

equipment the lowly rubber band^ — is 
eommg back. 

For nearly three years no rubber has 
been allowed for the manufacture of 
rubber bands except for certain essen- 
tial uses. Now% for the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, according to Clyde De- 
Long of the sundries division of B, F. 
Goodrich, all restrictions on the manu- 
facture and sale of rubber bands, pro- 
viding synthetic rubber is used, have 
been removed. 

Now his company is in i^olume pro- 
duction. DeLong said, and while use 
of synthetic has meant changing certain 
processes, "we are making rapid strides 
toward producing synthetic rubber 
bands that will match prewar natural 
rubber bands in performance.*' 

TJje photo shows synthetic rubber 
bands, no priority needed. 
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Capital Scenes . . . and 



1 1,000,000 are coming home 

THREE youngsters stood in front of 
the statue of Lincoln in that vast grotto 
in Potomac Park- Their breasts were 
splashed wath service ribbons. They 
spoke pure American : 

'*He makes sense to me," Baid one. 
"Me. too/* the second replied, 
"No double talk/' was the third's 
comment. 

No dramatics. A Frenchman might 
have saluted the statue, A German con- 
fronting the huge wooden block of von 
Hindenbur^ would have clicked his 
heHs. 

The three read the passage from the 
Gettysburg address and then walked 
down the long flight of stairs. Read yonr 
own meaning into the incident, Mrs. 
Hildebrand of Madison, Wis,, did not try. 
She was crying. 

That rumble you hear — 

OLD congress hands think the 79th 
Congress promises to be tough. The T8th 
was a good congress, as congresses go* 
but it stayed on here 
in Washington until, 
if you do not mind 
the metaphor and you 
certainly will mind, 
it began to get 
moldy. Most of the 
TSth returned after 
the election but the 
members talk differently. 

That is what the old congress hands 
say. 

They think the 79th will be a better 
congress because some of the old gen- 
tlemen did not come back. Not that they 
were not all right, but there was the 
flavor of hate about them- They were as 
partisan as Mosby's Raiders. This is" as 
true of one side as of the other. The old 
hands think the 79th is thinking more 
of the good of the country than the 78th 
did. Time will tell. 

Seventh inning stretch 

■ MEHICANS do two things at baseball 
iies — and baseball may be only a 
\ memory when the grass begins to 
^ n — that are as purely American as 
spaghetti is Italian or roast beef was 
once English. They stretch in the 
seventh inning. If one team has a jug- 
handle they walk out. Too impatient to 
wait for the finish. 

Now we are in the seventh inning 
stretch of the war. 

We will play the rest of the game to 





victory if we have to finish in the dark. 
Von Rundstedt may be credited with an 
assist in the final score. 

He cleared things up 

ASK any chief — barring the five-and- 
ten chiefs who speak mostly confusion 
— and he will say that we were coasting 
when von Rundstedt 
hit us* Joe Krug says 
so. He once played 
on an 11 that could 
not loosen up while it 
had all its teeth, 
Hiland Batcheller 
cussed mightily be- 
cause bad news was 
swept under the bed and we were only 
shown the good. Batcheller has been 
in the steel business all his life and no 
man lasts in the steel business if he 
dodges fact. General Marshall kept on 
saying that this is a tougher war than 
we know. The real chiefs were not 
frightened by the prospects ahead. They 
are not the frightening breed. They 
were angered by the sweet goo fed to 
Americans. A mist of unreality rose 
from the miasmatic ground of conceal- 
ment* 

We may win this war in Germany by 
the winter of 1945, There are reasons 
for thinking so. If we do it will be in 
part because von Rundstedt tipped our 
folks back home off their skis. We're 
back to hobnails. 

How about the Pacific? 

THE 79th Congress will certainly ask 
for more information about the war in 
the East. The Navy and General Mac- 
Arthur have jointly and severally done 
marvelous things there. But it is far 
away and not many of us get the real 
significance of facts reported and not 
reported. 

It is regarded as probable in high 
naval circles that* before Japan is 
licked, we will be compelled to send a 
doughboy army to the East, 

Put that fact on your logistics ma- 
chine and see what the total looks like. 
Add to our naval needs — and to the 
supplies which must be provided for 
whatever part of the British Navy is 
sent to the Pacific — ^the needs of an 
army of 4,000,000 or 5.000,000 GJ.s— 
over a 7.000 mile sea route for an esti- 
mated minimum of two years and see 
what you get. These are only to be rated 
as possibilities, of course. War is as un- 
predictable as a Kansas twister. But 
they may be certainties. 




So you* II cobble your shoes 

THE prospect is not alarming, accord- 
ing to the old congress hands. They 
have been — perhaps more than 20 of 
them — in fairly close touch with the 
English and French representatives 
here as well as with our own chiefs, and 
report on them as well in formed and 
t undid. But the pro^ipect does promise 
a tougher two years than any civilian 
looked forward to when all the orche^i- 
tras seemed to be playing the Eisen- 
hower Gallop. There is at this moment 
so much food that recent restrictions of. 
rationing have been rated by optimists; 
as efforts to shape public opinion, Theyi 
may be right. But if the optimists were 
wrong 7 

Do not throw away any old shoes for 
at least two years. Yoy may need them. 

Peace on Pennsylvania Ave, 

ONE theory is that Assistant President 
Byrnes will be a moderating influence 
between Congress and the President. He 
is liked and trusted on 
Capitol HilL The 
President has given 
him greater freedom 
to act than he has ac- 
corded any other 
presidential appointee 
in 12 years. Byrnes 
has shown a disposi- 
tion to use the authority granted him. 

After all, that's why he's where he is. 

Byrnes was furious over the von 
Rundstedt disaster. The word "furious'* 
was used by one of his intimates, so far 
as he has intimates^ in telling the story. 
This country's supplies are dropping to- 
ward the bottom of the barrel. The 
Army — Eisenhower, Somer%^ell, all the 
articulate leaders — was clamoring for 
more supplies. All this time 400 laden 
ships were swinging at their cables off 
the coast of France. Full to the hatches 
with the things needed, but no ports 
open where they could be unloaded. 

So he asked about it 

BYRNES demanded an explanation. 
His view is that the Army must have 
knowTi no ports were open in France- 
Or that not enough ports were open. The 
Army should have known that, if there 
were no open ports and no available 
wharves, no cargo could be set ashore. 
Then why? 

It is intimated that this is not one 
of the soft and easy inquiries which in 
the past have been covered up by the 
appointment of a new committee. 
Byrnes may not make public what he 
does or plans. It is defijiite **poIicy" to 
hide bad news from the public. But his 
intimates say that, if the explanation 
does not explain, he will go to town. 
They say that he can get mighty tough 
when he has to be. 

A world wide muddle 

NONE of these things that are being 
said would make much sense to the old 
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hcv have heirdlS^^n 



AtM for two ytfiira. If. 
Lk^s or nepu ^ 
rv LS mjured (t knows It 



s n il of an heir rn^ ^^ '^r^t- He i 
up as an an r. An a 

' n: state ii. . :u\ hlrii t 
> J fiir a«i known these fi^as 

hHtiinlirtl factfi H- , 

to writing letti rs. 
rds when he writ<*.H -md 
short lettiTs Anv onr < jin 
^K. 1' V . . ' , ^, He 

to put \ and 



^Al ki» kiuiij^i* of thi' 
1*1 now bf»hiir Tvinrk**d 
or ten 
Will be 



Brooms in fhe Pentagon 



A man wh 



FOUR Iron Fireman Ccml Flow sioker«, 
provide ste*tm for heat and power m this 
famous rcM:Kt hold. While fnumiaming a 
more even and conniani sitMm pressure, with 
full automalie control. Iron Fireman has cut 
fuel co*its 20",, under Tomer (tie I. Cont feeds 
direct from bunkers*, which arc Icxated behind 
the bolters, ehrninaiing the labor nece*sar> 
for coal handling in the btnler room. 

Iron Fireman maintains the largest en- 
gineering siaif in the stoker indystr>\ which 
contributes to owner ^ti%faci»on in two 
ways: I. Iron Fireman is alwayfi out in front 
wtth improved materials and engineering 
design: 2. Iron Fireman engineers, whose 
wide cHpcncncc is available to user^, know 
how to get the highest efficiency from 
every lypc of b<Jilcr, 

Ask for free engineering survey of your 
boder room. The Iron Firerrian organi^raiion 
covers the continent. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
}77l W. I06ih St., Cleveland, Ohio Otlwr 
plants in Portland* Oregon ; Toronto, Onad.i 

IRON F/REMAN 



Automatic Coal Stokari 




(.^ll. 



IN the Finrt War the French called 
thorn etft ? ' , Hlde-outa. Men w*hn 
ufiL*i[ inll get safe Jobs in the 

- Ofho ">vir In the Pentagon it 
Umes sec»mH able-bodied younK 
... ji covild be scraped oti| of numerous 
cracks. 

Each, of courae, la making busy mo- 
tion*. 

i'ti a civilian em 
*^nt in a highly re- 
i \\m sent for by a 
knoviTi him intimately 
, for ten ars. The g<*noral planned to 
make* him a colonel or better. At last ac- 
count.s the man was tied up in r<*d tapns 
and diiph cations and re^referencrea thnl 
will take him six weoka to wriggle 
through. The general is alao fit to be 
tied. 

Byrnes has asked General Somervell 
how much red tape he has on hand. 

One thing won't happen 

STILL quoting the optimists — 

They think the President will have no 
real troublr with the 79th if —through 
Byrnes— he makes it 
clear that we cannot 
stop in the business of 
winning the war to 
live up to the well-in- 
tended promises of 
the Atlantic Charter 
So we will be play- 
ing pwjwer politicj*. 
Juat aa Europe has always played it. 
But maybe we wWl have to play it. 
Ttie.He things make Bymea a far more 
important man in the administrative* 
set-up than the public has heretofor** 
reahzed. And another thing , he doesn't 
talk too much. Or too loose. 

I 

Old S. D. eyes Stettinius 

SOME of the oldtimers in the Stat* 
Department have their doubts about 
Secretary Stettinius. They say he Is a 
' good man and an able one. He has made 
jjood in government on his own He is 
rne man. and nowhere are good 
re heartily appreciated than m 
matic set- He has the money 
: V if he cures to travel wnth 
pnrn tv» and pote: ' ' ^• \t 

Thev fear he !, al ambitions 





l*_v L ii. 1 I IiiUi aU uf 
Cordell Hull bureaucrat tr 
practice he fteerna as fond as e%'er ■ 

ihi* «'ld Tt^n no»-*Rr'<^?i n jind rrm<^o!(^ hUu 



tK>red by people who liave nothing 
the ball. 

No wonder the oldtimers are fitig#Hi^ 

hin» 

A few mitd prophecies 

THF l ongriin.H liaiids who have be< 
i the early and somewhat fh f 

ti , ires of the 79th Congress atj 
wnlling to go out on a 
limb with a few mild 
prophecies. To wit; 

The 79th will not b*- 
as easy a lender as the 
78th proved to be. U 
will not encourage re- 
form measures ut i 
t h e y m a k e s- 

Flood control plans may be gu'«'n \i: 
nod over navigation and power pro 
pects. 

The 79th Congress will ask to knc* 
how far we may be committed to Eurti 
pean countrie.s in addition to the aid 
given by the military and UNHHA. It js | 
likely to react angrily if we are to^ 
what our *"duty*' la in too forceful terr 
It will support an international orga 
ixation deifigned to keep the world peac 
But it will not initial the first blueprint 
put on the table. The Senate will hold on j 
to treaty control. It is unlikely to favor] 
any plan which looks toward universa 
service except for military needs. Ai 
scheme which would federalize the ii 
struction of American youth except] 
year of gf>od hard training for soldie 
mg smells to many in the 79th of Hitlei 
Youth and Strength Through Joy 11 ] 
will favor any international trail 
agreements which promise to beneU 
both sides. The 79th does not conten 
plate turning the republic into a faf 
cow 

But thar^ thi- Muhtti- n nf :» 1-it .f -itti^J 
er peoph 

Say "yes" or go hungry 

THE 79th, incidentally, has bt-^en 
that there have been hints that 
should control our gifts of fcH>d to 
starving for the purpose of further 
political interests, 

That sounds pretty heartless to ua^ 
this country. 

But it js power politics as Euroj 
plays the game 
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The tick of t he clock in the hall , ♦ . 
The feel of clean, fresh sheets . . . 
A dog's bark and a hms clear call . , . 
The touch of a hand on my cheek . . * 

They're all in my dreams of tomorrow. 

The wheel in my hands and the air rushing 
by and the cool, crisp smell of winter weather 
and the first faint breath of Spring , . , 

The miles sliding by and the trees flashing 
past and the signposts' flicker . , , the girl and 
the boy and the dog by my side, and the 
laughter and joy of being alive . , . 

The sound of a motor piuTing . . . the song 
of a motor and the feel of a car, and her quiet, 

fleet speed, and the grace and the class and 

the free, clean pace of her . - . 

The girl I love, my boy, my dog, my car , . . 



all the things I lung for, all the things I 
dream of . , . 

These things will be mine again^ 
in my tomorrow, 

• « « 

When Victory comes, Nash wiU go on . • . 
from the buildhig of instruments of war to the 
making of two great new cars designed to be 
the finest, biggest, most comfortable, most 
economical, most advanced automobiles ever 
produced in their respective fields . . . the new 
Nash Ambassador in the medium -priced 
field, and the new Nash "600" in the low- 
priced field* 

And we will build these cars in numbers three 
times greater than we ever have before! 

In this way, Nash will help contribute the 
jobs, the opportunities, the futures which will 
insure the strong, vital and growing America 
all of us owe to those who have fought to 
preserve it. 






TH B btc Col, E. H. T3)rlor, Jr.— 
master disiillcr— spent his life- 
time and his rare genius creating 
wh isk te s o f surpass ing e xcellenct . B ut 
he chose one —a matchless bourbon — 
as his finest, and proutily gave it hi% 



NitionftI Disullef* Producti Corp* 
NirwYorlc 




name. The full, round flavor and 
pleasing aroma of this glorious whis- 
key have established OL0 T AY LOU 
—with the world as with Col* Taylor 
himself— as the choice of chose who 
relish bourbon at its best. 



Tht* fine P'lddiMilL#ry tt todiY 
hiMtir af Old TAlftOtt wKi*kr>~ 
*nd hjj bt€n ttmx 18fl7. Noi: i 
(ktn^U strop of Any othtr wKi*fer^ 
h»* cvcf ^inr from thii tlisfttrcr^.^ 




